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THE TREASURY AND THE BANKS. 


ECRETARY SHERMAN affirms, in his last annual report, that 
“United States notes are now, in form, security, and convenience 
the best circulating medium known.” On the other hand, Mr. 
Garfield said! two years ago in the House of Representatives: “The 
experience we are having in this House from day to day makes me 
fear there will never be any permanent safety to business so long as 
there is a greenback in circulation.” These two expressions distinctly 
raise the question, whether the paper money of the United States shali 
be issued through the agency of commercial banks, or directly from 
the treasury. Mr. Sherman, it is true, does not propose to adopt 
either method exclusively ; the present system, he says, is the best 
ever devised. But if United States notes are in fact the best circulat- 
ing medium known, they should certainly be substituted for the bank 
notes ; and half-a-dozen bills have been offered with this purpose by 
Western members of Congress. On the contrary, if there be no 
permanent safety to business while the United States notes remain 
in circulation, they should be retired and cancelled. 

The serious discussion of- this subject is not ended, when the bank 
tax and the rate of interest on the public debt have been compared, 
or when the relative solvency of bank notes and treasury notes is 
settled. Itis a question, besides, whether the source may not deter- 
mine the quantity of the supply at different seasons and in different 
circumstances, so far as to make the notes much more or much less 
available when wanted for commercial uses. This is a question of 
fact, to be answered satisfactorily only by a careful analysis of the 
statistics exhibiting the relations of the treasury and of the banks to 
the business of the country. 


1 Congressional Record, Feb. 23, 1879. 
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Fortunately we have abundant and exact information of this kind. 
The quarterly accounts of the Treasurer of the United States register 
the income and outlay of the Government with strict precision. The 
banking statistics, since 1863, are unrivalled for completeness, in this 
country or any other. It is now possible to measure approximately 
the varying demand for money, from season to season, as shown some- 
what obscurely by the volume of loans from the banks to the public, 
but more clearly by the changing sum of deposits ; and to compare 
accurately the working of the banks and of the treasury with refer- 
ence to this demand. 

For seventeen years the Comptroller of the Currency has been com- 
piling —at first quarterly, and afterward five times a year — consoli- 
dated statements of the condition of all the banks enrolled under the 
national law. The Comptroller may call for returns at any time; 
the banks are consequently unable to make special arrangements for 
them, and the combined figures disclose the true operation of the 
money market under its natural laws. The national banks in 1880 
had an aggregate capital of 624 millions, including their surplus and 
undivided profits. The capital employed by State banks and private 
banks was 194 millions.! More than three fourths of all the banking 
capital in the country is accordingly represented in the Comptroller's 
tables, and nearly one half of the paper circulation, — the rest being 
furnished by Government. 

The transformation from the State to the national banking system 
may be said to have been completed in 1868, when the capital invested 
under the act of 1863-64 had reached the sum of 535 millions. If now 
we reduce the statistics for the ten fiscal years from July 1, 1868, to 
July 1, 1878,? to their mean values at four seasons corresponding as 
nearly as may be to March, June, October, and December, the average 
resources and liabilities of the national banks at these four seasons 
will show quite accurately the annual course of the money market in 
the United States. By this method, employed in the study of all 
natural phenomena, the irregular fluctuations which obscure the law 
in any single series of observations will be eliminated, and the normal 
operation of the forces called demand and supply will be revealed. 

The demand for money is as purely natural in its origin as the 
invisible force which raises the slender column of mercury in the ther- 
mometer. The summer heat which expands the mercury also ripens 
the grain on the Western prairies; and the ripened harvest, seeking 
a market, creates the pressure which begins in October, and is pro- 
longed in November by the movement of the cotton crop in the 
Southern States. The test of the efficiency of our banking machin- 


1 Finance Report, 1880, pp. 115, 135. 
2 Comptroller's Report, 1880, pp. 141-151. 
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ery is its capacity to meet these changing requirements aaequately 
and easily ; and its action must be automatic, since no calculation can 
include all the elements which go to make up the demand on a given 
day, or in a given year. The advancing rate of interest, which marks 
an increasing demand, must act directly upon the natural desire of 
men for gain, in order to draw into the market a supply of money 
previously idle or less profitably invested. 

The action and reaction of these two forces might be illustrated by 
an analysis of the banking statistics for, any year; but the general 
law of the market can be deduced only from a considerable number 
of observations. The times for observing the condition of the banks 
have usually, but not always, been appointed by the Comptroller of 
the Currency in the four months named.!_ In some instances these 
limits have been anticipated or overpassed by a few days ; but it is 
strictly accurate to say that the figures below represent the mean 
values, in millions, of the items returned to the Comptroller during 
the ten fiscal years 1868-78, in the spring, in midsummer, in the har- 
vest season, and at the close of the year: — 





RESOURCES. Spring. Summer. Fall 





Loans and Discounts. . .. . $846.5 $856.2 $847.2 
Stocks and bonds ...... 425.2 427.5 425-4 
Due from other banks ... . 134.8 139-5 129.8 
Unavailable assets. . . . .. 49.1 . 47.0 


eo eo ae 271.4 271.8 





Ts a. « 6 oe $1727.0 $1721.2 








LiaABILITIES. Spring. Winter. 





CRO 5 oe eo adipla are $629.5 $631.8 
Circulating notes ...... 312.5 313-1 
a a ee ° 610.2 600.8 
Due to other banks .. . : 170.1 158.7 
Bills payable. . . . P: c 47 5.0 4-6 5.0 





Ths Cie ie ww 6. 0 $1727.0 $1757.0 $1721.2 $1709.4 























1 In the ten-year period, 1868-78, there is a complete series of reports for June, and 
another for October, except in 1873, when the returns were made for Sept. 12. Returns 
for March are missing in four years, when the calls were for Feb. 27, 28, and April 14, 17; 
and in three years the calls were postponed from December to Jan. 4, 6, 22. 
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For convenience, all stocks and bonds, whether pledged to secure 
circulation or deposits, or held simply as investments, are here 
summed up together; real estate, current expenses, and premiums 
paid are classed as unavailable assets ; the original capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits, including unpaid dividends, are reckoned as 
capital, since they all belong to the shareholders ; public and private 
deposits make but one item ; and notes rediscounted are properly 
included in the amount due to other banks. 

These mean resources and liabilities of all the banks are derived 
from aggregates composed of separate accounts, in which the condi- 
tion of each bank is exactly stated. Each account is an isolated fact, 
which the book-keeper records as mechanically as a tide-guage reg- 
isters the ebb and flow of the sea. The aggregates, compiled year 
after year, and reduced to their mean values, reveal the law of the 
money market precisely as the tidal observations reveal the subtile 
relation between the movements of the moonand of the waters. We 
have here an equation between the demand for money at different 
seasons in this country and the supply, so far as it is furnished by the 
national banks. The demand is evidently indicated by the sum of 
loans to the public, of stocks and bonds representing loans to the 
Government or to corporations, and of loans to other banks. The 
supply is composed of the capital, the circulating notes, the deposits, 
and sums borrowed from other banks, or on bills payable. Some of 
these terms appear to be constant ; others vary widely: but the state- 
ment requires some further reduction before it can be discussed 
intelligently. 

The unavailable assets, for example, — representing mainly fixed 
capital, — should be eliminated, leaving only what may be called active 
capital. 

The transactions of the banks among themselves, if only national 
banks were concerned, would be offset in this general account. If 
then the amount due from other banks be subtracted from the amount 
due to other banks, the remainder will be the mean loans from savings 
banks and other State banks to the national banks. 

+ The volume of circulating notes appears to be remarkably constant ; 
but to determine the volume in circulation, it is necessary to know 
the amount on hand, and this can be ascertained only by an analysis 
of the cash account as follows :— 
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Casu. Spring. 





Checks, clearing-house exchanges, 

a cee > we eee eee $100.8 $100.9 $106.8 $iors 
Bank-notes ... + + +s - 16.2 18.9 15.0 17-9 
Opes wp we KO 27-7 23-9 17.1 28.5 
Fractional currency . ... - 2.1 1.9 2.0 2.1 


Legaltenders .... +. « 124.6 |. 139.2 130.9 124.2 





es 6 «a ee SS ee $271.4 284.8 $271.8 $273.8 























The bank notes on hand, varying in amount from 15 to 19 millions, 
are for the time retired, and should neither be reckoned as cash nor 
as circulating notes. 

After the reductions indicated, the equation stands thus : — 





Demanp. Spring. Summer. Fall. Winter. 





Loans and discounts . . .. . $846.5 $856.2 * $835.0 
Stocks and bonds. ..... 427.5 423.8 
Cash reserves . . - 1. 2 © 265.9 255-9 





: ae oe ae oe oe ee $1549.6 $1514.7 














Suprty. Spring. Summer. 





ee ee ee ee $580.4 $585.6 
Notes in circulation .... . 296.3 292.2 
ae ae a ae ae oe 610.2 631.9 
Loans from State banks. . . . 35-3 34-9 
Bills payable. . . .. . ‘ 4-7 5-0 4.6 5.0 








0 ae ee ° $1526.9 $1549.6 $1529.4 $1514.7 




















The capital now appears nearly constant, as it should, — the accum- 
ulation in June and December being undivided -profits. The volume 
of notes in circulation reaches a minimum in midsummer. In the 
fall and at the close of the year the State banks contract their loans. 
The principal movement appears in the line of deposits. The differ- 


oR I eT Se FO CT a ee 


OT EPP! LOTT OI Ve 
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ence between the maximum in June and the minimum in December 
is 31 millions. Looking at the other side of the equation, it will be 
seen that of these 31 millions of deposits 21 millions go to swell the 
sum of loans and discounts in June, and 10 millions appear as cash 
on hand. It is a little surprising to find the volume of loans greater 
in midsummer than at any other season; but these, of course, are 
call-loans at a nominal rate of interest. The usual rate in New York, 
in June, is 6 per cent for commercial paper and 3 per cent on call; 
and the quotations for call-loans secured by United States bonds have 
often been as low as 1 per cent per annum. 

The aggregate loan fund of the national banks appears to be 1549 
millions in June, 1529 millions in October, 1515 millions in December, 
and 1527 millions in March. From midsummer until the close of the 
year the supply of money ebbs away, returning during the next half 
year. 

The quarterly accounts of the Treasurer of the United States? 
show an entirely different law regulating the stpply of money from 
the treasury. The mean quarterly receipts and expenditures of the 
United States, in millions, for the fiscal years 1868-78, were : — 





QUARTERS. 


First. 


Second. 


Fourth. 





Receipts 


Expenditures 


$164.4 


172.0 


$175.0 


152.1 


$189.3 
179.0 





Difference . 








- 7.6 





+22.9 








+10.3 





During the first and third quarters the expenditures, swollen by 
the semi-annual interest payments, exceed the revenue. 
We can now compare the money currents to and from the treasury 


and the banks, from year’s end to year’s end. 


In the following table 
the average outflow for the ten years named, still in millions, is 


denoted by the sign minus, and the return by the sign p/us : — 





QUARTERs. 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 





National banks . 
U.S. Treasury 








+ 12.2 


-—7.6 





+ 22.7 


+22.9 





— 20.2 


— 13.0 





— 14.7 
+ 10.3 











1 Statement, by Quarters and Years, from the Books of the Treasurer of the United 
States, showing the Revenue Collected and the Expenditures of the Government during 
each fiscal year from 1860 to 1877 inclusive, and the Amount of Cash in the Treasury 
belonging to the United States at the close of each quarter, from July 1, 1859, to June 30, 
1877.— Washington, 1878. The accounts for the fiscal year 1878 were obtained in manu- 
script from the Treasurer’s office. 
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It is the special duty of the banks to provide money for the purpose 
of forwarding goods from producers to consumers. The treasury has 
no such relations with the business of the country; and it is here 
demonstrated, as was to be expected, that the operations of the treas- 
ury do not conform to the requirements of trade. In January, when 
money is flowing into the bank vaults, the treasury pays out 7 or 8 
millions, and adds to the severity of the pressure in October and 
November by withdrawing 10 millions from circulation. ° 

If it be true, as Ricardo says,! that not the least of the advantages 
of a paper circulation is “the facility with which it may be altered 
in quantity as the wants of commerce and temporary circumstances 
may require,” then evidently this elastic margin, being chiefly desira- 
ble for its adaptability to the exigencies of trade, will be appropriate 
to the dealings of the banks, which are themselves a part of the 
machinery of commerce, but not to the purposes of the treasury, 
which is governed by its own necessities. 

The variation of the note circulation to meet the autumnal demand 
for money may easily be determined by an examination of the changes 
in the condition of the banks, from June to October. 

The principal difference is in the deposits, of which 14 millions 
are drawn out. At the same time the shareholders receive 6 millions 
of dividends, and the State banks recall § millions of their loans. 
The supply of money is thus diminished by 25 millions ; but the vol- 
ume of circulating notes increases nearly 5 millions, so that the actual 
drain is only 20 millions. Of this sum, 9 millions have been paid out 
of the cash reserves. The amount of bonds on hand is 2 millions 
less. Finally, the loans and discounts are curtailed to the extent of 
g millions. Of course there is a much larger reduction of the amount 
of loans on call, and an increase of loans on business paper ; but the 
net contraction is only 9 millions. 

The detailed cash account shows that the amount of specie and 
legal tenders is 15 millions less in October than in June; but this 
deficiency is partially made good by the multiplication of checks and 
clearing-house exchanges. These items increase by the surprising 
sum of 6 millions, and the net loss of cash is accordingly 9 millions. 

It appears, then, that one fifth of the annual pressure upon the 
banks is met by a temporary expansion of the note circulation, and 
as much more by the natural accumulation of exchange; so that 
the cash reserves easily bear one half of the remaining requirement, 
and only a fractional part of the demand falls finally upon the loans. 
An examination of the changes from October to December will show 
that the bank notes are returning, and that the unusual amount of 


1 Proposals for an Economical and Secure Currency. Quoted by F. A. Walker, in 
“ Money,” p. 415 n. 
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exchange has disappeared at the close of the busy season. The paper 
circulation, in its place as a part of the mechanism of banking, may 
really, it s¢ems, “be altered in quantity as the wants of commerce 
and temporary circumstances require,” with the effect which Ricardo 
points out in the same sentence, of “keeping money at a uniform 
value”? by averting the force of the demand, in part, from the loan 
market, and so limiting its effect upon the rate of interest. 

The same phenomena appear on a larger scale in the statistics for 
a series of years. The bank circulation follows the commercial de- 
mand for money with a wider sweep, and the operations of the treasury 
show a greater eccentricity. The cash balances in the treasury from 

“year to year, and the annual statements of the circulation of the 
banks, mark the stages of these greater fluctuations. 

In the accompanying diagram, the continuous line represents the 
variation of the bank circulation, as reported annually in June during 
the ten-year period from midsummer, 1868, to midsummer, 1878. The 
dotted line rises and falls inversely with the balances in the United 
States treasury from year to year, on the 1st of July.2 The scale on 
the left marks the amount of the bank circulation ; that on the right, 
the treasury balances, — both in millions. An upward movement of 
either curve signifies expansion of the sum of money in circulation ; 
a downward movement, contraction. 

A glance shows that these two lines are in no way related to each 
other. If one of them corresponds to the requirements of commerce, 
the other does not. 

On closer inspection, it is found that the continuous line follows 
with undeviating accuracy the course of trade during the period 
designated. In March, 1869, Congress had solemnly pledged the 
faith of the United States to make provision at the “earliest practi- 
cable period” for the redemption of the legal-tender notes in coin. 
That pledge foreshadowed a general decline of prices ; business was 
accordingly restricted to necessary and legitimate transactions ; and 
the banks, finding no use for a portion of their circulation, surrendered 
it. A year later it began to appear, that, in the estimation of Congress, 
the earliest practicable period for a resumption of specie payments 
was still far away. The speculative movement began, which ended 
in the panic of 1873. To meet the demand for money the banks 
increased their circulation to 340 millions. Then came four years of 
depression ; and the volume of bank notes ran down to 290 millions, 


1 This evidently means market value, or price. J. S. Mill notes, in his “ Elements of 
Political Economy,” Am. ed. vol. 1. p. 538, that “the words value and price were used as 
synonymous by the early political economists, and are not always discriminated even 
by Ricardo.” 

2 Finance Report, 1880, p. 19. 

® Act to strengthen the public credit, approved March 18, 1869. 
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rising again to 300 millions when business began to revive in 
1878. 

The bank issues rise or fall with the tide of business. The notes 
are called out by the demands of commerce, and return when the exi- 
gency is past. The credit of the banks thus serves to enlarge the 
loan fund for the uses of trade. The treasury balance is not a loan 
fund, but a deposit subject to the order of Congress. It is increased 
by borrowing, or by taxation, and diminished by payments, under the 
authority of the Senate and House of Representatives. This author- 
ity is arbitrary, — an accidental majority may turn the scale in favor of 
economy or extravagance; and the sums thus locked up, or suddenly 
thrown into circulation, have sometimes been large enough to occasion 
serious financial disturbances. 

In 1870, as the diagram shows, the expenditures of the Government 
began to exceed the receipts. During the next three years the treas- 
ury paid out 49 millions of dollars, which went into circulation. 
Prices went steadily upward.!. Money was plenty, though the rates 
of interest were high. Great sums were borrowed for the construc- 
tion of railroads, from which returns could not be expected for many 
years. The market was flooded with city, town, and county bonds 
for public improvements from which no pecuniary return could possi- 
bly come. Credit, public and private, was strained to the bursting 
point ; when, in 1873, without warning, 25 millions were drawn in. 
A ruinous collapse followed, and the distress was prolonged and ag- 
gravated by an additional contraction of 20 millions in 1874. Then 
came another period of expansion. In 1875 and 1876 29 millions 
were poured out of the treasury. Congress had given notice in 1875 
that specie payments would be resumed within four years ; but this 
inflation raised the price of gold from 110 to 115. The markets were 
unsettled and irregular. Railroad earnings increased during the first 
six months of 1876, but soon declined again. The delusive gleam of 
prosperity was quickly extinguished. At the close of the year, the 
number of mercantile failures was found to be larger than in 1875, 
though the liabilities were somewhat less. In 1877 the treasury drew 
in 65 millions, and 72 millions more in 1878, to provide for the redemp- 
tion of the United States notes in 1879. This severe contraction 
was alleviated by increasing the deposits with the national banks on 
account of the United States. These deposits, usually about 9 mill- 
ions, amounted in June, 1878, to 22 millions, and in October to 41 
millions. In this way, a portion of the money belonging to the 
treasury was kept in circulation. 

It is noticeable that the diagram shows a tendency to expansion on 
the part of the treasury at intervals of four years. The curve sweeps 


1 Finance Report, 1873, p. 502. Prices of staple articles, from 1864 to 1873. 
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upward in 1872, and again in 1876. If we go back to 1868, we shall 
find that between, July 1, 1867, and July 1, 1868, the treasury paid out 
nearly 40 millions. And if we come down to 1880, we find between 
July 1, 1878, and July 1, 1880, an expansion of -55 millions.! This is 
evidently a political period. It has happened, just before the Presi- 
dential elections of 1868, 1872, 1876, and 1880, that the amount of 
money in circulation has been regularly increased by from 30 to 55 
millions paid out of the treasury of the United States. Of course 
these payments have all been made upon lawful appropriations by 
Congress; but for some reason Congress appears to be subject to 
quadrennial fits of extravagance. It does not follow that there has 
been a deliberate purpose to inflate the currency for effect upon the 
elections. On the contrary, the inflation has usually occurred 
in the third year of the Presidential term, and has been followed by 
a contraction in the latter part of the fourth year, occasioned by a 
show of economy in the appropriations at the last session before the 
election. A quadrennial period, however, is clearly indicated ; and 
an expansion of the currency may be expected before every Presi- 
dential election, and contraction afterward, so long as the treasury 
balances are large enough to affect appreciably the sum of money in 
circulation. 

It has been shown that the outflow from the treasury before the 
elections of 1872 and 1876 was followed by the usual symptoms 
of an inflation of the currency. These indications were very marked 
in 1871-72, and hardly less in 1879-80, when the §5 millions poured 
into the channels of trade from the treasury, mostly in 1879, were 
followed by 64 millions of gold and silver coin in 1880.2, The Direc- 
tor of the Mint shows in his last annual report that the average prices 
of exported commodities for the fiscal year 1880 were 8%per cent 
higher than the prices of 1879.2 The heavy crops of 1879 should 
have cheapened the cost of living, but the deluge of 120 millions of 
dollars swept irresistibly through all the markets. Flour advanced $2 
a barrel ; pork $5 a barrel ; coffee and sugar, a cent a pound; cotton, 
3 cents a pound. The price of pig-iron nearly doubled ; steel rails 
went up from $43 to $70 a ton; and in the face of this increased 
cost, the number of miles of new railroad built in the United States 


1 There is an apparent expansion of 100 millions in 1879 and an apparent contraction 
of 155 millions in 1880; but the treasury balance July 1, 1879, consisted largely of tempo- 
rary deposits with the banks, during the process of refunding a portion of the public debt. 
These deposits amounted June 14, 1879, to 248 millions, standing to the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, but not withdrawn from circulation. All such temporary accounts were closed in 
September, 1879. 

2 The Director of the Mint estimates the amount of gold and silver coin in circulation 
in the United States at 228 millions Nov. 1, 1879, and 292 millions Nov. 1, 1880. 
® Finance Report, 1880, p. 229. 
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leaped from 4,570 in 1879 to 7,150 in 1880, — nearly reaching the hith- 
erto unapproached figures of 1871 and 1872.1 The stock market was 
buoyant. Illinois Central shares rose steadily from 79 to 127; Union 
Pacific, from 66 to 113 ; New York Central, from 114 to 155. Money, 
which was quoted at 4 to 6 per cent on call, in January, 1879, was 
worth 6 or 7 per cent in January, 1880, and § to 6 per cent at the close 
of the year. Finally the impulse touched real estate. At the meet- 
ing of the National Board of Trade in December, 1880, Mr. Philo 
Parsons noted the fact and pointed out the.cause. “Real estate with- 
in six months has advanced 25 per cent in Detroit,” said Mr. Parsons, 
“ simply because we have an enormous surplus of money.” ® 

This arbitrary change in the valuation of every man’s property 
and labor was not wrought by the banks. During the two years from 
June, 1878, to June, 1880, their circulation slowly expanded with the 
expanding volume of traffic. The increase was about 18 millions ; 
and this, with the importation of specie, would have been enough 
to keep all the wheels of industry in motion. But into this full cur- 
rent the treasury of the United States poured 55 millions more, and 
the stream became a flood. 

How happens the treasury to hold such enormous balances, that 
55 millions are scarcely missed from its store? Why is such a sup- 
ply of ready money left to the disposition of a political body, 
governed by impulses and exigencies utterly foreign to the laws of 
trade? There is but one reason. The treasury is compelled to keep 
funds, not only for the current expenses of the Government, but for 
the payment of 346 millions of dollars on call® So long as the 
treasury absorbs a considerable proportion of the money of the United 
States for this purpose, the amount in circulation will be determined 
in part by the levies and appropriations of Congress, — not deliber- 
ately and of set purpose, which would be bad enough ; but without 
design or expectation, in the course of ordinary legislation. A change 
in the tariff may cause a sudden contraction of the currency ; or a bill 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors may result in inflation. 

The accumulation of great hoards in the treasury is in every way 
hazardous. The moneys collected by the Government should be paid 
out and kept in circulation ; for whether obtained by selling bonds, or 
by taxation, they are always borrowed from the American people, who 
lose the interest upon them so long as they remain in the treasury. 


1 Railroad Gazette, Jan. 28, 1881, p. 53. Poor’s Manual reports 5,878 miles of new road 
in 1872. The Railroad Gazette, which is later if not better authority, reports 7,340 miles 
built in that year. 

2 Proceedings of the National Board of Trade, 1880, p. 71. 

3 The sum available for resumption Nov. 1, 1879, was 151 millions of dollars, which was 
exactly the amount of bullion held by the Bank of England at the same time. Finance 


Report, 1879, p. 129. 
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This loss on the reserve offsets a large part of the saving of interest 
on the notes ; and since the reserve cannot safely be abolished until 
the notes are retired, they should be paid and cancelled. 

The fluctuations of the treasury balance act directly upon the cir- 
culation, and so upon prices. The variations of the bank note 
currency, on the contrary, affect primarily the loan market and the 
rate of interest. That they do not influence prices, was proved by 
Thomas Tooke fifty years ago. “In point of fact and historically, 
so far as my researches have gone,” said Mr. Tooke,! “in every 
signal instance of a rise or fall of prices the rise or fall preceded, and 
could not be the effect of, an enlargement or contraction of the 
bank circulation.” This was an induction from the history of prices 
in England for thirty years; and Mr. Tooke afterward pursued his 
inquiry through nearly thirty years more, with the same result. 
The American statistics confirm his conclusion. _When prices rise, 
more money is needed; when they fall, the notes return to the 
banks. The use of their credit in this form enables the banks to 
bear the annual drain upon their deposits without raising the rate 
of interest so as to restrict mercantile operations. They have been 
enabled also to lend their whole capital to the Government without 
detriment to their customers ; and they pay a tax on their circulation 
equal to the entire profit which the United States could hope to secure 
by issuing treasury notes. 

Professor Jevons says? that “the issue of notes is more analogous 
to the royal function of coinage than to the ordinary commercial 
operation of drawing bills ;” and so it is. The duty of the -Gov- 
ernment towards the paper currency is precisely like its duty 
towards the metallic currency. It is not the province of the Gov- 
ernment to provide either paper or coin, but to see that both are what 
they profess to be; to test the weight and fineness of the coin, 
and to insure the soundness and convertibility of the paper. The 
citizens who have gold and silver to be coined, or credit to be 
loaned in the form of circulating notes, may be trusted to supply 
both as they are needed. It is no more a political function to 
furnish’ dollars for the people than to furnish any other tools of 


trade. 
H. W. RICHARDSON. 


1 Before thecommittee of the House of Commons on the Bank Charter, in 1832. Quot- 
ed by J. S. Mill, ‘ Elements of Political Economy,” vol. ii. p. 217. 
2 Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, Am. ed. p. 317. 
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THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 


ian E greatest need of the South is popular and practical education. 

The greatest hindrance to education is popular indifference. 

The Southern States, as even the politicians admit, have fairly 
begun an era of prosperity. Now, when they are permanently recov- 
ering the losses of war, and gaining profits from its benefits; when 
the soil is under more general cultivation than ever before, with a 
more domestic system of labor ; when capital is beginning to seek 
investment in manufactures, and immigrants are invited and encour- 
aged; when a generation of men have grown up to fill the places of 
the generation that were lost in war; when Southern thought is be- 
coming broader, and Southern society is rebuilding itself on a sounder 
and wider basis, — while need after need is thus finding satisfaction, the 
more plainly does it appear that the greatest hindrance to the devel- 
opment of the people is the ignorance of the masses and their indif- 
‘ference to education. Educators are needed more than capitalists ; 
school-houses more than cotton factories; a change in educational 
methods more than a change in politics. But worse than the lack of 
school-teachers, of school-houses, and of practical methods is the lack 
of a proper appreciation of education. Indifference is worse than 
ignorance. The fact that there are in a certain territory a hundred 
children who cannot read is not so deplorable if they are eager to 
learn ; but it is deplorable that there should be in a certain territory 
a hundred men who neither read themselves nor care to have their 
children taught. The ignorance of one generation causes a more 
stolid ignorance in the next ; and when improper methods acquire an 
hereditary sanction, a change means a revolution. 

A mistake has been made in assuming that statistics! show the 


1 (Calculated from the Census of 1870.) 


Total population of original free States . . . . . « « + «© + «© 24,805,055 
n » former slave States. . . + + «+ 13,310,586 
Number of persons of 10 years of age and upwards w who cannot read: — 
In original free States . . . . a ee 955,939 
In former slave States. . . - + 3,482,267 
Number of persons 10 years of age and spunts who cannot write : — 
In former slave States | ear ING er atte 
Of entire population of original free States those Io years old or 
over who cannot read form. . . + 3-9 per cent 
Of entire population of former slave States those ten ‘years ‘old or 
over who cannot read form. . . 26.1 » 
Of all persons ten jones of ageer mere in ‘the United States who 
cannot read, there are in the former slave States .. . 78. 
Of all persons ten years of age or more in the former slave States 
who cannot write, the blacks form ..... . - 65. 
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real conditions of the problem of Southern education. To tell how 
many ignorant children there are in South Carolina, for example, does 
not indicate the difficulty of educating them. Schools may remove 


The former slave States, therefore, in 1870, contained a little more than a third of the 
entire population of the States, and nearly four-fifths of the illiterate. The educational 
statistics based on the census of 1880 have not yet been published; but there cannot be any 
great change in the percentages calculated above, although some improvement in the 
Southern States may be confidently predicted. 


(From the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1877.) 


Estimated school population (ages, on the average, calculated from 5}-20 years) :—> 


In former slave States . . . «© 2 2 2 0 0 0 0 eo 0 G823,088 

Im opigmmal Gee States . 2. 2 1 5 0 tp 8 8 tw ew 8 + GO 87O780 
Average daily attendance : — 

Ie Gepmmor Glnwe Gentes 2 0 2 tt tt tt tt tt BRIG SIF 

In oviginal free States . . . 2 1 0 0 0 2 0 8 cw ct ot SPO O72 
Percentage of school population in daily attendance : — 

SS ee ee ee a ee 

In original free States 2. 2. 6 10 st ee et tw tt wt GOs 
Average school days in the year (public schools) : — 

a ee a 

In original free States . . . Ose ate & a 
Money expended for public schools in ae year F877 _ 

In former slave States .. . oc eo © « « 6Gpeegies 

In original free States . . «2 es © 6 6 ee oe + 670,685,662 


The following is an exhibit that was made showing the number of colleges and universi- 
ties, their number of instructors and of students, in 1878. It is approximately correct : — 











STATES. Colleges ~ + tetee 

Alabama. . 4 si 488 
Arkansas . 4 19 369 
Georgia . 7 53 604 
Kentucky 13 III 1,695 
Louisiana 6 35 408 
Maryland . 8 85 700 
Mississippi . 4 34 805 
Missouri . 16 110 2,191 
North Carolina 8 53 946 
South Carolina 6 45 580 
Tennessee . 21 176 2,853 
te 6 aioe e+ 6 eee eo 10 85 1,645 
Virginia . 7 77 1,196 
a Ss 9 = + es 3 & 6% 114 935 14,480 




















The number of volumes in college and university libraries in the United States is esti- 
mated at 2,100,000 volumes. Of these only 388,000 are in the South (not including the 
library of the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore). 

The value of grounds, buildings, apparatus, etc., of the colleges and universities in the 
United States is estimated at $37,200,000. Of this (not including the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity), the colleges and universities in the South are estimated at only $8,000,000. 
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ignorance, but they cannot so easily remove indifference. Statistics 
show the number of persons who cannot read and write ; but statistics 
cannot show the number who do not want to read and write. The 
bulk of the ignorance is not so bad as the density of it. 

To understand the aims and methods of the present system, and to 
discover the attitude of the people towards the subject, it is necessary 
to review briefly the history of Southern education. 

The aim of all Southern educational work before the war was to 
make gentlemen, not scholars ; nor was it thought necessary to educate 
the masses. The end in view was purely an individual end. The 
education of the slaves was prohibited by statute ; and there was no 
general public-school system for the whites. Only a small proportion 
of the people were educated at all. The elementary teaching of the 
educated classes was done by private schools, or more frequently by 
tutors and governesses. The boarding schools came next in course. 
They were constructed with direct reference to training their pupils 
for the universities. Even the text-books were selected with this idea 
rather than for their intrinsic fitness. After the boarding schools 
came the universities and the religious colleges. A glance at the 
working of these three grades of schools will show the underlying 
idea of the whole educational structure. 

The ante-bellum public-school system can be dismissed with a very 
few words. Efforts to establish a complete system were made in sev- 
eral Southern States before the war, especially in Tennessee, Alabama, 
and North Carolina. The census of 1860 shows that the fifteen 
Southern States had 966,464 children attending the public schools out 
of a white school population of 2,183,950. There were at the same 
time 177,425 children attending private schools. This exhibit shows 
a sad lack of appreciation of education ; but it refutes the assertion, 
so frequently made, that there was no desire for public education 
before the war. But the schools were kept open only a few months 
in the year, and nothing was taught beyond the “three R.’s.” The 
pupils who were there taught to read and write very rarely received any 
further instruction. They belonged to the poorer apd more ignorant 
class. The elementary teaching of the richer class was done by private 
tutors and governesses. Almost every planter employed a teacher 
exclusively for the children of his household. Many girls of the richer 
classes were taught entirely by governesses. 

The boarding schools were patronized by those who afterward 
attended the universities, to which they were slavishly preparatory. 
In these, Latin and Greek grammars were the chief educational staples. 
A lad did nine-tenths of his work in committing paradigms to memory. 
Beyond this mechanical kind of drill he received little training. He 


trod in a treadmill for two or three or four years. His only aim was 
‘ 
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to enter a certain class in a certain university. The greatest benefit 
that he received was of a social kind ; for his associates were usually 
the sons of the best houses, — the boys who became prominent men. 
These schools were often institutions of a so purely social character 
that a gentleman usually selected that school for his son which seemed 
to afford the most aristocratic associations. Thus far a lad might 
have an ambition to enter a university creditably ; but it had never 
been suggested to him, nor had he thought of it, that he might be- 
come a scholar. He might become a lawyer, — which almost always 
meant a politician also, — or a clergyman, or a physician ; but he rarely 
thought of scholarship for its own reward. He did not need accurate 
learning to be a gentleman. 

The training at the university consisted of a course of loose read- 
ing of Latin and of a little Greek, from the old inaccurate text-books ; 
and progress was measured by the number of pages read and the 
number of authors crowded into the course. A dozen or two lectures 
were given on philosophy, law, and literature. Mathematics were 
taught in a general way. The literary societies were of more benefit 
than the lecture-rooms ; their training was better than the training 
given by the faculty. A readiness in speech and in writing, a knowl- 
edge of parliamentary customs, and a political training were there 
given which made their members such masters of men in later life. 
The weekly meetings of the Washington and Jefferson Societies of 
the University of Virginia, and of the Philanthropic and Dialectic So- 
cieties of the University of North Carolina, were the greatest events 
of old Southern university life. Each had its constituency of States ; 
and a youth joined that society to which the students from his State 
had belonged for three generations. In the debates in these societies, 
a boy of eloquence gained an influence and a following which often 
clung to him through a long political career. If he won honors there, 
he was almost sure to win honors ina larger forum. Not infrequently 
rivalries and discussions in these societies led to an “ encounter on the 
field of honor,” as they called a duel; for the real power at the univer- 
sities was the esprit de corps of the students. This ruled everything ; 
and the “honorable” or “dishonorable” bearing of a student deter- 
mined very greatly his reputation in after life. And the universities 
were the social capitals of the land. The Commencements were the 
great social occurrences of the year. The ite of all the South as- 
sembled for a week’s gayety. Every notable family in every one of 
the States was always represented among the students. The work of 
these old universities can best be judged by the result. While at least 
three-fourths of the men in the South who rose to eminence in politics, 
in law, or in the ministry (the professions which attracted the best men) 
attended the University of Virginia or the University of North Caro- 
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lina, where is one out of these thousands that attained eminence in 
scholarship ?! 

The religious colleges, which were fostered by the different religious 
sects, did the most thorough work done in the South. Their teaching 
was predominantly religious and even sectarian, and they were patron- 
ized by the middle classes, who looked with abhorrence upon the 
extravagance and the spirit of the universities. The abrupt social 
change which made the old university life no longer possible gave the 
religious colleges a broader scope. Since the war they have become 
more thorough and useful. 

Such was Southern education before the war. It took no general 
hold upon the masses. It was not of the people, nor for the people ; 
nor was it practical. A collegiate honor was a social rather than an 
educational achievement. It was an accomplishment generally too 
costly for the masses. When a man had lived his life without books, 
and had thought of education merely as an accomplishment, he was 
not likely to be eager to educate his children. Thus ignorance begat 
indifference, which is the worst result of all. It is still the most 
stubborn difficulty to be contended with. It could be understood 
fully only by understanding its cause and growth. One step further, 
and the present attitude of the people to the subject can be seen, 
and the difficulties of the work to be done can be appreciated. 

The war caused the suspension of the universities and colleges, and 
made the peculiar old university life impossible. The people and the 
States were very poor. Almost a whole generation of men were dead 
or made unable to work. Children were obliged to do the labor which 
their fathers should have done. The educator, therefore, at the close 
of the war found these difficulties to be overcome : (1) The old prej- 
udice of the aristocratic class against public schools, which was made 
worse by the attempt to establish schools common to both races ; 
(2) the ignorance of the middle class and their indifference to educa- 
tion ; (3) the poverty of all classes and the plundering of the old 
institutions of learning ; and (4) the large negro part of the school 
population, while the freedmen were yet not tax-payers. Added to all 
these was the important fact that educational appliances and methods 
had been improved and remodelled; while the only ideas which the 
Southern people had were of old aims and of old methods. Still the 
aim was the stilted and general culture of the individual, and not the 
education of the masses or the advancement of learning. Under such 
difficulties the work had to begin. What has thus far been done can 
be told in a few words ; what remains to be done can then be seen, 
and the hindrances appreciated. 

1 For a picture of old Southern university life see “ Sea-Gift,”a novel, by Edwin W. 


Fuller, published by E. J. Hale & Son, New York. It is an utterly worthless book except 
for the good description of life at the old University of North Carolina. 
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Naturally Southern educators made an attempt to begin after the 
war just where they had left off. There could be no sudden change of 
method oraim. To change a people’s habits of thought much time is 
required. A toleration of Bullions’ grammars was as hard to cure as 
an old ulcer. The first work done towards re-establishing and im- 
proving the public schools was singularly unfortunate. The system 
had been perfected in the North ; and a horde of fanatical educational 
missionaries went South, who imagined that a knowledge of orthog- 
raphy and arithmetic could eradicate all evils and implant all virtues. 
Because a large percentage of the Southerners, especially the freedmen, 
could not read and write, these enthusiasts concluded that the South 
was utterly benighted. Their zeal was commendable, but their meth- 
ods were unfortunate. They could not wait for the Southern people 
themselves, with judicious encouragement and help, to build up slowly 
and surely a public-school system, — they must thrust one already 
made upon them. Moreover, while these apostles of a new civilization 
were proclaiming salvation through public schools, the “ carpet-bag ” 
governments were misappropriating the school funds and throwing 
the States into hopeless bankruptcy. This not only hindered the work 
for several years, but it also prejudiced the people against the system. 
The attempts to have schools common to both races strengthened 
this old prejudice and aroused a newone. Thus povertyand prejudice 
are still the chief hindrances. Most of the States are yet burdened 
with debt ; and the people are neither willing nor able to be heavily 
taxed. The negroes are yet but small tax-payers, and their children 
are a vast multitude. But a public-school system has been mapped 
out, and has a pretence of life all over the South. Although the 
schools are kept open but a few months in the year, and the pay 
of the teachers is too small to secure the most efficient, and the 
money and labor expended do not yield as large results as they would 
under more favorable circumstances, still the work is going on hope- 
fully. The educators are at work in all the States. What they have 
recently done in North Carolina will serve as a good example. This 
State has a very large percentage of ignorant whites, and it has been 
the slowest among the Southern States to build up its educational 
system. The educators have been stimulating public opinion until 
the Legislature was recently urged to pass a bill to require the State 
Board of Education to recommend text-books for the public schools 
which shall not be changed in less than three years, and to regulate 
the prices ; to establish a system of county superintendents of schools ; 


to appropriate money for teachers’ institutes; to levy a tax of 12% 


cents for school purposes on every $100 valuation of property, — and if 
this is insufficient, with the capitation tax, fines, etc., to maintain at 
least one school in every district for four months every year, the 
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county Board of Education shall levy a special tax to meet the defi- 
ciency ; to require all teachers to have a proper certificate ; to fix the 
pay of teachers at $3 per day for the first grade, $2 per day for the 
second grade, and $15 a month for the third grade. Two normal 
schools for the whites and two for the blacks are provided ; and 
this year $130,000 will be distributed among the counties, on a basis 
of school population, for special school purposes. This will show that 
the Southern people themselves can be trusted with the problem. In- 
deed, the history of educational efforts since the war shows that no 
ready-made system can be thrust upon the people. The Southern 
educators understand the problem better than anybody else: they 
alone can do the work. An impatient zeal coupled with an ignorance 
of the difficulties can do no good. 

The greatest quantity of work to be done by the public schools is 
the education of the negroes. It is now conceded by all that they 
must be educated separately from the whites. Public schools are 
established specially for them, and they are founding other schools of 
their own. But the poverty of the States and of the negroes makes 
pertinent the plea that has been made for the national government to 
provide for their education. Yet, whatever help the national govern- 
ment may give, we must be patient in looking for large results. It 
has been too often assumed in the North that a rudimentary educa- 
tion would at once lift the negro from a semi-barbarous state into 
intelligent citizenship. The experience of a generation or two of free- 
dom is necessary for him to learn that practical management of affairs 
which will make him prudent. Education is only one help. His growth 
in prudence and thrift is the only condition upon which beneficial 
results of a knowledge of orthography and arithmetic can be based. 
Nor will he ever attain any very great proficiency in learning. He 
can be educated ; but, fitted as he is mainly for manual labor, he will 
rarely need or desire higher training than can be got ia the most ele- 
mentary public schools. It marks, however, adecided advancement in 
Southern thought that it is now conceded on all hands that the educa- 

-tion of the negro is a necessity for the protection and upbuilding of 
Southern citizenship. The question is no longer, Ought he to be edu- 
cated? but, How shall he be educated? What remains is mainly a 
question of time and money. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the energetic educators of the 
South, especially the managers and teachers of the public schools. 
Many of them give their whole time to the work for inadequate com- 
pensation, or for no compensation at all. They struggle against pov- 
erty, indifference, and prejudice, and are teaching not only the chil- 
dren under their charge, but also the public. They are educating 
the masses to appreciate their work. 
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Such 1s the work to be done by public schools. But another kind 
of work awaits the educator in a higher field. A change of aim and 
method is needed in the higher schools. Along with the introduction 
of the public schools good methods can be introduced. But to intro- 
duce good methods and practical aims in the boarding schools and 
colleges, where obsolete methods and improper aims have acquired an 
hereditary sanction, requires something more than time and money. 
To appreciate this difficulty, let us see what work is now done by a 
typical Southern college or university. Of course there are excep- 
tions. 

The “ university” of to-day is, in a general way, the lineal descend- 
ant of the ante-bellum university. The grade of scholarship is not 
high. The pupils who go to it are advanced about as far as the 
entering pupils of the best Northern high schools ; but in many cases 
their training has been slovenly. The school is usually called a “ uni- 
versity.” There is a sort of elective system of studies by which a lazy 
lad may leave undone the more difficult work required in the old cur- 
riculum. On this basis, the students and faculty assume that they are 
doing university work. The studies are preponderatingly classical. 
There is no scientific apparatus, nor are there any laboratories. Homer 
is taught, even now sometimes with such text-books as Anthon’s, — 
but not Shakspeare. No thorough or stimulating work is done. Be- 
yond an elementary course in mathematics and mechanics (as they call 
a medley of engineering, physics, and chemistry), there is little pre- 
tence made of scientific education. The boys write essays on the most 
general subjects, “go through” a text-book of rhetoric or listen to a 
course of general lectures, read an old book on psychology and meta- 
physics, and in due course receive a bachelor’s, a master’s, or a doctor’s 
degree. The following is the faculty and the division of labor in one 
of these universities, with a little inside history in parenthesis : — 

, A.M., D.D., LL.D., President, Professor of Mental and 
Moral Science and of Constitutional and International Law. (His 
text-books and lectures are substantially the same that were used 
when he was a pupil at this school thirty-five years ago. He is 
dignified, bigoted, and incapable of accepting a new idea. Salary 


$2,500.) 





, A.M., Professor of Greek and French. Hebrew taught if 
desired. (He was graduated at this same university thirty years ago. 
He uses the same text-books that were used before the war, if they 
are procurable. His pupils never attempt to translate English into 
Greek or French. The accents of either language are disregarded. 
His pupils are hurried over a great number of authors. Salary, 
$2,000.) 








A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Latin and German. (He won a 
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doctor’s degree at Leipsic in 1875. He is young and ambitious ; but 
he has discovered that he must do the work of a high school, and not 
of a university. He is cut off from all scholarly associations, and is 
gradually losing his ambition, and is in danger of making his work a 
mere treadmill. He often thinks he would resign if he could earn 
$1,500 a year in any other way.) 

, A.B, S.D., Professor of Chemistry, Physics, Applied 
Mathematics, and Natural History. (He was educated in the North. 
He is disgusted with the lack of interest and hindered by the lack of 
apparatus, and is in danger of falling into mere routine and theoretical 
teaching, and of losing his enthusiasm. He must be very careful in 
speaking of modern scientific scholars, or he will be declared an infidel, 
and will lose his $1,200 a year.) 

, A.M., Professor of Mathematics and Book-keeping. (He 
solves the most difficult problems in Robinson’s Higher Algebra with 
ease, because he has been solving them for the last twenty years ; he 
is also a good penman. Salary, $2,000.) 

, A.M., Professor of English Language and Literature, 
Rhetoric and Elocution. (He has read little English of more recent 
date than Addison. He lectures on rhetoric, and spends about one- 
third of the collegiate year in revamping the graduating speeches and 
in training the boys for their Commencement efforts. Salary, $1,800.) 

The faculty consists of two classes of men, — the ante-bellum teach- 
ers, who cling to the old methods, and the younger professors, who 
have been trained in the North, in Europe, or at some Southern 
school where they learned new ideas. The old class, in the slang of a 
recent satire, “may not be much in the ’ologies, except theology and 
necrology;” but they can demolish half-a-dozen Hegels, Kants, and 
Mills in a single lecture to the “ seniors.” The younger class are too 
apt to make the mistake of trying to teach comparative philology and 
physics to boys who cannot write a correct English sentence or solve 
an algebraic problem. But there is usually found at least one young 
professor who is practical enough to master the situation. They will 
gradually remodel the whole structure of higher education. In a few 
more years most of their old associates will be dead, and their work 
will be given to more practical men. Now, however, the old pro- 
fessors rule; and in giving dignity they manage to give dulness to 
the whole work of the “university.” The pupils consider their uni- 
versity life a sort of necessary evil, to be endured in order to receive 
a collegiate degree. That is their chief aim. A lad is hurried over 
so many subjects in a superficial way that he becomes interested in 
none. His text-books he imagines to be exhaustive treatises; his 
degree, the summum bonum of his training. He has no desire to 
investigate, to read, to follow out the suggestions of his elementary 
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teaching. His training has lacked the essential element of success, 
the one thing without which all his paradigms and lectures on meta- 
physics are worth nothing, — he has received no stimulation. 

Southern girls, as a rule, are not educated at all, beyond the super- 
ficial knowledge of French and music which they acquire at boarding 
schools. A Southern woman can do nothing to earn her bread but 
teach. The education they receive is not practical nor thorough. 
There are several very excellent female colleges for teaching girls 
accomplishments ; but they need such advantages as Vassar College, 
Cornell University, and Harvard afford ; and they need schools of 
design and other such facilities for practical training. But the girls 
acquire (or have) one essential thing which the boys fail to receive in 
their training, — a habit of reading. By far the greater number of 
magazines and books of light literature that are sold in the South are 
bought by women. 

The greatest fault of Southern education, from the public schools to 
the universities, is the lack of stimulation to reading. The “gradu- 
ates” practically have not much more intellectual life than have the 
utterly ignorant. This fact is a striking refutation of the idea that 
a mere knowledge of reading and writing is necessarily of such vast 
benefit to a people. Something more is needed than schools. Per- 
haps the schools will bring this something when they are made more 
practical. But there is needed an indigenous intellectual move- 
ment,—something from the people for the people. The poets, the 
novelists, the magazines, and the newspapers have done more than all 
the schools to stimulate the intellectual life of New England. The 
statistics of publishers and booksellers show more accurately the 
intelligence or ignorance of a people than educational statistics. 
The press in the South is not a public educator as it is in the 
North. The newspapers do not receive a patronage which enables 
them to be more than chronicles of news or partisan campaign 
pamphlets. Every year or two an attempt is made to establish a 
magazine in the South; but the first numbers are morbidly “ South- 
ern,” their contents are sophomoric and stale, and it very properly 
dies. For why should it be peculiarly Southern ?— why not national ? 
A rural member of the Kentucky legislature understood the problem, 
and proposed to solve it recently by an enactment compelling the 
State to publish a good weekly newspaper, and to send it free to every 
family. There is need of newspapers, magazines, book-stores, and 
libraries, as well as of schools. 

Now it can be seen that practical and popular education in the 
South requires these three things: (1) Money, — which means educa- 
tional equipments ; (2) a change of aim, and consequently a change 
of method, — a more practical aim and a more thorough method; and 
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(3) a public opinion which demands popular education. This, of course, 
is a result as well as a cause. 

But the outlook is not so discouraging as it may at first seem to the 
impatient. Time is needed. The old system of education is founded 
on the old system of social life ; the new cannot all at once be thrust 
into the body of the old, —it must grow: and all growth is slow. New 
ideas are gradually taking a hold on the people. Once let the educa- 
tors get the handle of the lever, and they will pry mightily. Once let 
the intellectual life of the people overcome poverty and isolation, and 
the dilettanti of Boston will see again what vigorous thought is. In 
less than three generations the virility of American thought will be 
in the South. It will assert itself when the Southern cotton mills 
close the New England mills, and Southern seaports are open to direct 
traffic with Europe; when the Mississippi River becomes the highway 
of Western shipping, and when the American isthmus is cut. 


Such is the problem, and such the outlook. Now one other thought 
is suggested. Although the old system of education did not elevate 
the masses nor advance scholarship, it is but fair to inquire 
how successfully it is accomplishing its avowed aim,—to train the 
favored individual. Did the students of William and Mary College 
and of the ante-bellum universities of Virginia and North Carolina get 
no benefit from their training? Are the characteristics which several 
of the best Southern universities of to-day have inherited from them 
an unmixed evil? This is a pertinent question, not only in connec- 
tion with the special problem of Southern education, but also with 
the broader problem of American education. The old Southern 
culture, which was the result of the training of these schools, was the 
basis of a broad and manly character, if also of an aristocratic and 
uncreative thought. Their aim was to make men broad, and they can 
afford to be judged by the result. The Americans of the widest sweep 
of thought (not of the greatest learning), and of the most evenly- 
balanced character (not the most progressive or ambitious), were those 
old Southerners. Their culture may seem very stiff to us now, when 
we remember that they quoted Horace and Cicero at their tables, and 
knew the genealogy of the British nobility more accurately than the 
geography of New England ; but they combined the breadth of the 
Roman senator and the dignity of the English nobleman in their 
thought and manner. This broadening of the individual should count 
for something in American education ; but since the German methods 
have so strongly influenced our schools, the individual has been too 
much sacrificed to science. The German method alone can make 
an exact scholar; but it too often sacrifices the man. An English 
master will not compare with a German doctor ; but the German will 
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not compare with the Englishman. While Northern education, fol- 
lowing the German tendency, is building up an American scholarship 
and advancing science, may it not be hindering a broad and evenly- 
balanced growth? So much of the old Southern aim as can survive 
in healthful conjunction with the special aims may prove a useful bal- 
last. There may be a good lesson which the Northern schools might 
learn from such schools as the University of Virginia and Vanderbilt 
University ; for these two, especially the former, cannot be classed 
with the typical “ university ” which has been so freely criticised. 

To build up American scholarship is a great aim ; to educate the 
American masses is a great aim ; but to broaden and keep in balance 
the educated individuals of America is also a great aim, and we must 
not miss it. The old Southern method may contribute one good 
element to American education, and that is breadth. 

WALTER H. Pace. 





JOHN WESLEY. 


N a letter to Sir William Wilberforce, Southey said: “I consider 
Wesley as the most influential mind of the last century, — the 
man who will have produced the greatest effects centuries, or per- 
haps millenniums, hence, if the present race of men should continue 
so long.” A much higher authority than Southey, in reviewing 
Southey’s “ Colloquies on Society,” wrote : “ Wesley was a man whose 
eloquence and logical acuteness might have rendered him eminent in 
literature, whose genius for government was not inferior to that of 
Richelieu, and who devoted all his powers, in defiance of obloquy and 
derision, to what he sincerely considered the highest good of his 
species.”! The late Mr. Buckle styled Wesley “the first of theo- 
logical statesmen ;”? and Dr. Dobbin, with pathetic eloquence, writes : 
*« A greater poet may rise than Homer or Milton, a greater theologian 
than Calvin, a greater philosopher than Bacon, a greater dramatist 
than any of ancient or modern fame; but a more distinguished 
revivalist of the churches than John Wesley, never !” 
These are strong expressions coming from men of distinguished 
abilities and of the most varied and extensive information ; but, strong 
as they are, they do not seem to color too highly the features of that 


remarkable life, and will scarcely be thought exaggerations by those . 


who are able to view Wesley’s achievement in the light of his diffi- 
culties. That he has founded a religious sect which to-day constitutes 


1 Macaulay’s Essays. 2 History of Civilization. | * Tyerman’s Wesley, iii. 660. 
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the largest body of dissenters in the Christian world seems to me by 
no means the chief among the many reasons why his name should 
not be permitted to perish from the earth ; for success in founding a 
sect is generally due more to the credulity of the masses than to the 
genius of the founder, and some of the most influential and wide- 
spread religions in the world have had beginnings almost too mean 
for contempt. But to have impressed himself as Wesley did upon 
one of the most illustrious ages in English history implies the pos- 
session of abilities such as are but seldom vouchsafed to any of the 
children of men. It is impossible that Wesley should not have been 
conscious of his powers; yet he seems not to have dreamed of fame, 
but on the contrary to have been actuated, first, by a desire to save 
his own soul, and, secondly, by motives of ‘the purest and most dis- 
interested love and sympathy for his species. His long life of eighty- 
eight years is one unbroken record of incessant philanthropic labor. 
So early as 1726 we find him writing to his brother Samuel: “ Lei- 
sure and I have taken leave of one another. I propose to be busy as 
long as I live, if my health is so long indulged me.” He was then 
but twenty-three years of age, and, though his life was protracted for 
sixty-five years longer, never was a resolution more rigidly kept. 
From that day until his death in 1791 there was scarcely one hour of 
his life that did not have its proper and specific employment. “John 
Wesley’s talk is good,” said Dr. Johnson in 1776; “but he is never 
at leisure ; he is always obliged to go at a certain hour. This is very 
disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his legs and have his talk out, 
as I do.” Nothing, indeed, was permitted to interfere with the fixed 
and innumerable duties of his life. So many and varied were his 
engagements, and so long and rigidly had he schooled himself to obey 
the least call of duty, that it mattered little how pleasing the company 
or how agreeable the entertainment ; when the hour for going came 
he rose and departed, without the least sign of reluctance or disap- 
pointment. “I should like to rest here awhile,” he would sometimes 
say ; “but rest is not for me in this world. I must arise, and be about 
my Father’s business.” 

It is not strange that a long life thus methodically devoted to 
labor should have given us an instance — probably the most remark- 
able on record — of what may be achieved by a single man inspired 
by an intense zeal and purpose to husband every moment of his 
time. We are appalled when we consider what was crowded into that 
single life. John Wesley was one of the most accomplished scholars 
of his day, thoroughly skilled in all the niceties and refinements of 
learning. His knowledge of Latin and Greek was sufficient to have 
constituted him a critic in those languages. He was also a good 
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Hebrew scholar ; and when but thirty-four years of age he officiated 
regularly in French, German, Italian, and Spanish. His Journals, 
covering the whole of his life from 1735 to 1791, abound with shrewd 
criticisms of men and books which not only render them very attrac- 
tive, but also show an amount of reading that we should scarcely have 
expected even from a man whose whole life was devoted to literary 
pursuits. From 1739 to 1791, a period of fifty-two years, he was 
engaged in the itinerant ministry ; and it is estimated that in that 
time he preached more than forty thousand sermons,— being an 
average of something more than two sermons every day,— and travelled 
upwards of a quarter of a million of miles, being an average of nearly 
5,000 miles every year, and that too at a time when steam locomotion 
was yet to be discovered. In 1774, seventeen years before his death, 
his works were published in thirty-two volumes, not including his 
Philosophy or Notes on the Old and New Testament. He was also an 
industrious and voluminous editor, publishing scores of volumes for 
the benefit of his societies, many of them being abridgments, and 
not a few translations from foreign languages made by himself. This 
represents only the more important labors of his life: and what an 
amount of work do we see here! Any separate department of this 
- immense labor might well be considered a great life-work for a man 
something above the average of mortals. Then what must have been 
the power, the industry, the zeal of one man who could accomplish all, 
not only without assistance, but under the perpetual scrutiny of hos- 
tile eyes, sleepless through hate! If we consider his reading, we 
wonder: how he could have found time to write; if we look at his 
writing, we wonder how he could have found time to travel ; or if at 
his travelling, how he could have found time to preach; or if at his 
preaching, how he could have found time for any other labor. Most 
of his writing was of a theological character, and has to a great extent 
suffered from the general oblivion which has overtaken that class of 
thought ; but though his works are little read at this day, they deserve 
to be better known for that clear, pure, and forcible style which entitles 
them toa front rank among the best specimens we have of the power 
and beauty of the English language. His controversial writings par- 
ticularly are masterpieces of clearness, simplicity, and power. Though 
harassed perpetually by hostile newspaper criticisms, lashed by scur- 
rilous pamphlets, and beset by ponderous octavos, he was never known 
to lose his temper, but replied, whenever he thought a reply neces- 
sary, coolly, calmly, and conclusively, adopting always the memorable 
precept of Hooker: “To your railings I say nothing; to your reasons 
I say what follows.” I know of no writer who could say as much as 
Wesley in so few words. Clearness and conciseness were made a 
study of his life; and certainly no man ever spoke more plainly or 
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unburdened his mind in fewer words. Indeed, conciseness was a 
matter of conscience with him; he had no leisure to be verbose. 
To write many words when few would suffice he regarded as a waste 
of time ; and to his mind a waste of time was sinful. Hence, by long 
practice and the constant effort to adapt his language to the capacity 
of his hearers, he early assumed that clear, simple, beautiful, and 
powerful style both of speaking and writing which at once arrests the 
attention of the reader, and lends such a charm even to Wesley's 
private correspondence that when we glance at one of his letters we 
are sure to read it through to the end. In 1764 he wrote: — 

































= “ What is it that constitutes a good style? Perspicuity, purity, strength, and 
easiness joined together. When either of these is wanting, it is not a good style. 
As for me I never think of my style at all, but just set down the words that come 
first. Only when I transcribe anything for the press, then I think it my duty to 
see every phrase be clear, pure, and proper. Conciseness, which is now as it were 
natural to me, brings guantum sufficit of strength. We should constantly use the 
most common, little, easy words (so they are pure and proper) which our language 
affords. And there is a dignity in this simplicity which is not disagreeable to those 
of the highest rank.” } 


But Wesley was even more powerful as a speaker than as a writer. 
A large number of his sermons have come down to us, and from them 
we can learn something of the manner which he adopted in address- 
ing his hearers. His language was the very essence of purity, sim- 
plicity, and clearness ; his reasoning close, accurate, and logical ; his 
manner calm, scholarly, and undemonstrative, but intensely earnest. 
Whitefield spoke to the nerves, and addressed himself entirely to the 
passions and emotions; Wesley, on the other hand, spoke to the 
understanding, and attempted to influence the mind by addressing 
the reason. Yet, if he failed to reach his hearers in this way, he did 
not hesitate to speak to the emotions; and his profound knowledge 
of human nature enabled him to do this with a terrible power. The 








_ effect of Wesley’s preaching was similar to that of Whitefield, but it 
ml. was more marked, and of more frequent exhibition. 
a The great religious revival of 1739 has received special notice at 


the hands of more than one grave historian, and Wesley’s Journal 
for that year forms a curious chapter in his busy and eventful life. 
We see there recorded by his own hand scenes which came under his 
own observation, but which we could not believe were they not told 
by him with a simplicity which carries with it a conviction of truth 
and sincerity. It was shortly before these scenes that Wesley, under 
Moravian influence, first began to preach the doctrine which after- 
wards became the great fundamental idea that underlay the Meth- 
odist movement; namely, that salvation is by faith alone, and that 
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this saving faith comes suddenly, and that the recipient is in a 
moment transformed from a state of sin and misery to one of joy 
and peace in the Holy Ghost. In 1735 Wesley went to Georgia to 
convert the American Indians; but two years later, when he had 
returned, harassed by enemies, gloomy and despondent, and with 
indictments hanging over him, we hear him saying: “I went to con- 
vert the heathen, but who shall convert me? Who shall change this 
heart of unbelief?” In the midst of such thoughts, Peter Béhler, the 
Moravian, first convinced him that faith was necessary to salvation. 
Wesley thought he should cease to preach till he had obtained such 
faith; but Béhler said, “Not so: preach faith till you have it, and 
then you will preach faith because you have it.” Shortly after this, 
at a meeting of a society in Aldersgate Street, Wesley tells us he 
experienced that sudden change, and felt an assurance of that saving 
faith for which he had pined so long.! “It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say,”*writes Mr. Lecky, “that the scene which took place in 
that humble meeting in Aldersgate Street forms an epoch in English 
history. The conviction which there flashed upon one of the most 
powerful and most active intellects in England is the true source of 
English Methodism.”2 No sooner had he become convinced that 
this was the true doctrine than with characteristic energy he set out 
on a pilgrimage to Hernhut, then the centre of Moravianism, to study 
the discipline and teaching of the Moravian Church, and returned 
more convinced than ever that salvation by faith was the fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity. Whitefield and Charles Wesley were already 
preaching the same doctrine with great success. The Methodist 
movement was now fairly in progress. Meetings were held in private 
houses ; societies began to be formed ; the new preachers were ex- 
cluded from the pulpits of the churches. Whitefield began to address 
the colliers at Kingswood in the open fields, then preached in the 
streets at Bath, and afterwards addressed immense crowds in the 
open air at Bristol. Wishing to try the same experiment elsewhere, 
he sent for Wesley to come and relieve him. Wesley had been 
reared a strict disciplinarian, and therefore hesitated to take so 
unusual a step, and laid the matter before the society at Fetter Lane. 
They resorted to the usual superstitious practice of opening the 
Bible at random and glancing at the first text that met the eye, be- 
lieving that in this way God would direct them what to do. The 
text failing to decide the matter, they drew lots. The lot said, “Go ;” 
and Wesley went. It is difficult to restrain a smile when we see this 
man, who afterwards became probably the greatest field preacher that 
ever lived, resorting to the uncertain chances of sortilege to deter- 
mine whether or not he should undertake this work, and believing 


1 Journals, 1738. 2 History of England, vol ii. p. 607. 
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sincerely that God directed him in the choice of the lot. Wesley 
himself tells us how difficult it was to determine upon this step. 
“TI could scarce reconcile myself,” said he, “to this strange way of 
preaching in the fields, having been all my life (till very lately) so 
tenacious of every point relating to decency and order that I should 
have thought the saving of souls almost a sin if it had not been done 
in achurch.”! Thus did the founder of Methodism, by the casting 
of ‘lots, determine upon a step which, in its results, was one of the 
most important of the Methodist movement. More even than the 
distinctive doctrines of the sect it served to give identity to the move- 
ment, by contrasting it with the strict formality of the established 
system, and opened to the Methodist ministers an access to the great 
laboring population of the country, who by the exigencies of their 
lot were excluded from most of the privileges of the aristocratic 
Church of England, and who afterwards constituted almost the entire 
membership of the Methodist societies. Wesley was a presbyter of 
the Church of England, and it was no little matter for one believing 
as he did thus publicly to infract the strict laws of order and decency 
observed by that church. But, once determined, there was no turn- 
ing back. Having put his hand to the plough, he did not look behind 
him ; and from March 31, 1739, when he preached his first sermon in 
the open air, until his death in 1791, he continued thjs practice; 
preaching thousands of sermons on the commons and in the streets 
of cities, and thus contracting such a love of out-door preaching that 
he ever after preferred it to preaching from the pulpit. In this way 
Wesley was brought into contact with the worst elements of English 
society, — men, women, and children sunk in the profoundest igno- 
rance, destitute of moral principles, regarding life as a mere struggle 
for subsistence, — many of them having never heard a sermon, or felt 
those higher instincts which come with knowledge. 

These facts will enable us to understand the effects of his preach- 
ing, which to him were novel and unheard-of, and which he sincerely 
believed to be the work of God. Those dreadful paroxysms of con- 
vulsion to which reference has been made soon became matter of 
daily occurrence. Wesley’s Journal for 1739 is a ghastly and revolting 
spectacle. Not individuals merely, or congregations, but whole com- _ 
munities, were wrapped in the shadows of a religious madness; and 
death or permanent derangement of the understanding was not an un- 
common terminus of this overwhelming mental excitement. Some of 
the instances recorded by Wesley are melancholy and pitiable in the 
extreme. We give but a few: A Quaker who was standing near one 
who fell down in convulsions was much displeased at what he thought 
to be the dissimulation of the man, when he too dropped as if thunder- 
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struck. “The agony he was in,” says Wesley, “was even terrible to 
behold. We besought God not to lay folly to his charge, and he 
soon lifted up his head and cried aloud, ‘ Now I know thou art a 
prophet of the Lord!’”* On June 15 many fell down at once. 
“Some sunk down, and there remained no strength in them ; others 
exceedingly trembled and quaked ; some were torn with a kind of 
convulsive motion in every part of their bodies, and that so violently 
that often four or five persons could not hold one of them. I have 
seen many hysterical and epileptic fits; but none of them were like 
these in many respects. One woman was greatly offended, ‘being 
sure they might help it if they would,’ when she too dropped down in 
as violent an agony as the rest.”* A man who had heard of these 
fits went to one of the societies to see for himself, and went away 
convinced it was “a delusion of the devil.” Soon after, while reading 
a sermon on salvat‘on by faith, “ he changed color, fell off his chair, 
and began beating himself against the ground.” Wesley came and 
found several persons trying to hold him in bed. Fixing his eyes on 
¥/esley, he cried: “Ay, this is he who I said was a deceiver of the 
people. But God has overtaken me. I said it was all a delusion; 
but this is no delusion!” He then roared out: “O thou Devil! thou 
cursed Devil! yea, thou legion of devils! Thou canst not stay! 
Christ will cast thee out. Tear me to pieces if thou wilt ; but thou 
canst not hurt me!” He then beat himself against the ground again, 
“his breast at the same time heaving in the pangs of death, and great 
drops of sweat trickling down his face.” Wesley prayed over him 
and his pangs ceased.® 

One other instance shall suffice. Wesley was sent for to come and 
see a young woman at Kingswood. He says :— 

“ I found her on the bed, two or three persons holding her. It was a terrible 
sight. Anguish, horror, and despair above all description appeared in her pale 
face. The thousand distortions of her whole hody showed how the dogs of hell 
were gnawing at her heart. The shrieks intermixed were scarce to be endured ; 
but her stony eyes could not weep. She screamed out as soon as words could find 


their way: ‘ I am damned, lost forever! Six days ago you might have helped me ; 


but it is past. I am the Devil’s now. I have given myself to him; his I am; 
him I must serve; with him I must go to hell. I cannot be saved; I will not be 
saved! I must, I will, be damned.’ They prayed with her, and she found mo- 
mentary relief, but soon cried out again: ‘Stony hearts, break! Break, break, 
poor stony hearts! Will you not break? What can be done more for stony 
hearts? I am damned that you may be saved. Now break, now break, poor 
stony hearts! You need not be damned, though I must.’” ¢ 


These are but a few of those melancholy recitals scattered here 
and there through the long Journal of Wesley’s life. It is difficult to 
restrain a feeling of indignation as we read the effects of this organ- 


1 Journals, May 1, 1739. 2 Ibid. 3 Journals, 1739. 4 Tbid. 
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ized system of religious terrorism. Wesley and his coadjutors fright- 
ened their hearers into nervous diseases which overthrew their powers 
both of mind and body, and which were no doubt similar to what may 
be noticed daily among the negroes of the South. Yet he does not 
seem to have understood the nature of these disturbances ; for when 
Whitefield objected to his encouraging them in the societies Wesley 
said : “I trust we shall all suffer God to carry on his own work in the 
way that pleaseth him.”! During the year 1739 these scenes were of 
constant occurrence ; but they seem to have been rare after that time. 
They however subjected Wesley to much derision, and made him for 
many years the object of newspaper attacks and the butt of every 
scurrilous pamphleteer. Yet these attacks in no way interfered with 
the labors of his life. He preached and travelled and wrote, as though 
he had no enemy in the world ; and it is a remarkable instance of his 
energy and zeal that for sixty years he rose every morning at four, 
and preached a sermon every morning at five o’clock. After he had 
begun to travel and form societies throughout Great Britain, it was 
his custom every morning, in whatever city or village he happened to 
be, to take his stand at five o’clock at the head of some street, or in 
some open space where a crowd could gather ; and, beginning by 
singing a hymn, he would soon have an audience of curious people, 
to whom he proceeded to unfold the mysteries of the divine plan, in 
one of those plain, forcible sermons which have given his name so 
wide a celebrity in the world. 

At a time when religious prejudice ran so high in England, Wesley 
could not expect to escape the consequences of so great an inno- 
vation upon the fixed habits of the nation’s religious life. Persecu- 
tion soon assumed the form of violence and bloodshed. Magistrates 
and even grave bishops encouraged the rabble to attack him, and 
for years together the great preacher travelled about carrying his 
life in his hand. Whitefield was an arrant coward; Wesley, on the 
other hand, was the very soul of moral and physical courage. There 
was no danger so great that he would not willingly face it, if by 
doing so he could “call one sinner to repentance ;” and he not unfre- 
quently went where it seemed that certain death awaited him. “The 
poor people,” he would say, “are as sheep without a shepherd ; and 
shall they be left to the tender mercies of the wolf?” Without consid- 
ering what might be the consequences to himself, he went among 
them, scattering the seeds of what to him was the word of life. Mobs 
gathered ; but he only preached the more earnestly. At one time they 
sacked the house *in which he stopped, dragged him through the 
streets by the hair of his head, and threw him in an unconscious 
state into the water; but he was rescued before life was extinct. 


1 Journals, July 7, 1739. 
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Yet, though repeatedly beset by mobs, it was but seldom that violent 
hands were laid upon him. His strikingly venerable appearance, 
added to his utter insensibility to fear, inspired even enraged mobs 
with a reverence for his character. On more than one occasion, when 
his house was surrounded by an infuriated rabble thirsting for his 
blood, and his friends begged him to conceal himself from their rage, 
he would open the door, his long white hair falling about his shoul- 
ders, and his calm blue eye filled with the tenderness of a father 
mourning over the errors of his wayward children; and advancing 
among them with that placid courage that never forsook him, 
would say to the most excited of the crowd, “ My friends, whom seek 
ye?” All would become quiet in a moment. The firm gaze of his 
clear, piercing eye, the inexpressible tenderness of his voice, disarmed 
ruffianism itself; and it was seldom that one could be found to offer 
him violence after meeting his glance or hearing him speak. Let 
him but gain their ear, and there was not a mob in England that 
could resist his appeals. 

Wesley was not unconscious of his influence with the multitude ; 
but no doubt the chief source of his. courage was his firm and 
unshaken confidence in the ever-present care of a divine Prov- 
idence, his unchangeable belief that God was always near to watch 
over and protect him. The watch-care of the Almighty was to 
John Wesley something more than an abstraction; it was full of 
a deep and profound significance. He believed himself to be under 
the special guidance and direction of Jehovah, and felt that in the 
most trivial matters all his ways were chosen of God. When he 
could not decide what to doin any case, he determined it by lot, not 
doubting that God directed his choice! Time and again he mounted 
the pulpit, opened his Bible at random, and preached from the first 
text that met his eye, sincerely believing that God and not he had 
made the selection? When the sun shone too hot upon him while 
preaching, he prayed that it might be covered with a cloud ; when it 
rained, he prayed that it might cease till the services were ended. 
When, on his journeys to Ireland, his vessel was tossed at the mercy 
of winds and waves, he prayed that the tempest might be stilled ; or, 
if becalmed, that a favorable wind might arise to take him to his 
destination. When he had headache, or suffered from any acute 
pain, he knelt down and asked God to heal him; and in all these 
instances he assures us with the utmost simplicity that his petitions 
were granted at once. His Journals are full of such entries as the 
following :— 5 

“ Friday, April 25, 1755. — At three in the afternoon I preached at Hepston 
Stall, on the brow of the mountain. The rain began almost as soon as I began to 


1 Journals, Feb. 3, 1737; also March 28, 1739. 2 Ibid., June 4 and 15, 1739. 
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speak. I prayed that if God saw best it may be stayed till I had delivered his 
word. It was so, and then began again.” 

“ Sunday, Feb. 27, 1757. — After the services at Snowsfleld I found myself 
much weaker than usual, and feared I should not be able to go through the work 
of the day, which is equal to preaching eight times. I therefore prayed that God 
would send me help; and as soon as I had done preaching at West Street. a 
clergyman who came to town for a few days came and offered his services. So 
when I asked for strength, God gave me strength; when for help, he gave this 


also.” 
“ Fune 5, 1772. — In the evening we mightily wrestled with God for an enlarge- 


ment of his work. As we were concluding, an eminent backslider came strongly 
into my mind, and I broke out abruptly : ‘Lord, is Saul among the prophets? Is 
James Watson here? If he be, show thy power!’ Down dropped James Watson 


like a stone, and began crying aloud for mercy.” 

“ Sept. 5, 1781. — In an hour after we left Taunton one of the chaise horses was 
on a sudden so lame that he could hardly set his foot to the ground. It being im- 
possible to procure any human help, I knew of no remedy but prayer. Immedi- 
ately the lameness was gone, and he went just as he did before.” 


These instances might be multiplied without number, but space 
forbids, I cannot, however, omit inserting one of his prayers in the 
midst of a storm at sea. Wesley was in his cabin reading. On deck 
everything was confusion and dismay. Hearing the noise he opened 
the door and inquired the cause. Being informed, he said quietly: 
“Then let us go to prayer.” Several of his companions prayed, and 
then Wesley knelt down and said : — 


“ Almighty and everlasting God! Thou hast sway everywhere, and everything 
serves the purposes of Thy will. Thou holdest the winds in Thy hands, and sitteth 
upon the water floods, and reignest a king forever. Command that these winds and 
these waves shall obey thee, and take us speedily and safely to the haven whither we 


would be.’ 


Wesley rose from his knees and resumed his reading ; and. we are as- 
sured that the winds at once ceased, and that the sea grewcalm! But 
probably Wesley’s greatest weakness was his intense. credulity, and 
this is the more strange considering how consummate a judge he was. 
of men and of human character. He seems never to have doubted 
anything that was told him, and his Journals are interspersed with the 
most marvellous stories, which with an amusing simplicity he assures. 
us were told him by eye and ear witnesses. One or two instances 
shall suffice: A man whose son had married without his consent was 
so enraged that he “wished his right arm might burn off if ever he 
left or gave him sixpence.” Being taken sick soon after, he made a 
will leaving his son his whole estate, and died the same day. After 
his death a disagreeable smell was observed proceeding from the room 
where the corpse lay. On entering, they fgund the room full of smoke. 
The sheet which covered the body being removed, it was found that 
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the body was so burned that the entrails protruded ; the right arm was 
nearly consumed, and the head burned so that the brain appeared. 
When water was thrown on the body it hissed like red-hot iron. The 
sheet which covered it was not singed, but the pillows and plank on 
which it lay were both consumed. They hurriedly put the body in a 
coffin and took it to the churchyard for burial, and when it was brought 
to the grave the church-steeple shook and fell down. “All the cir- 
cumstances,” says Wesley, “ were related to me and my wife by eye and 
ear witnesses.”! A certain man, when a little child, had just learned 
his “ Christ-cross Row,” but soon forgot it. He made no effort to read 
until between twenty and thirty years of age, when he was converted. 
He then felt a strong conviction that he could read, and going into a 
neighbor’s house he picked up a Bible and read with perfect ease ; and 
could always do so afterwards!* A Catholic girl was struck blind 
while reading her Mass book. Afterwards her eyes happening to fall 
on a New Testament her sight was restored; but her blindness re- 
turned whenever she tried to read the Mass book. Yet she could always 
read the Bible with great ease! ® 

The amount of this stuff scattered through Wesley’s Journals is 
simply amazing. We wonder how he could have been. imposed upon 
by such stories ; but no doubt it was owing in great part to his strong 
conviction of the existence of a world of spirits, both good and evil, 
that constantly attend us, to lead us astray or guide us in the path of 
life. To Wesley’s mind the world was full of these invisible agencies, 
and no story of ghost or goblin could be made so preposterous that he 
was not willing to credit it if attested by witnesses whom he thought 
to be sincere. The following very remarkable passage was written 
when Wesley was sixty-five years of age: — 

“« It is true likewise that the English in general, and, indeed, most of the men of 
learning in Europe, have given up all account of witches and apparitions as mere 
old wives’ fables. I am sorry for it ; and I willingly take this opportunity of enter- 
ing my solemn protest against this violent compliment which so many that believe 
the Bible pay to those who do not believe it. I owe them nosuch service. I take 
knowledge these are at the bottom of the outcry that has been raised and with such 
insolence spread throughout the nation, in direct opposition not only to the Bible, but 
to the suffrage of the wisest and best men in all ages and nations. They well 
know (whether Christians do or not) that the giving up witchcraft is in effect giv- 
ing up the Bible.” ¢ 

In this single passage we see an explanation of that extreme credu- 
lity which we have noticed as one of the greatest weaknesses in 
Wesley’s character. Believing in the existence of powerful spirits 
that were constantly interfering in the affairs of men, it was buta 
natural outcome of this belief that he should have thought them capa- 


1 Journals, July 19, 1757. 2 Tbid., June 4, 1759. 
8 Ibid., 1748. 4 Ibid., May 25, 1768. 
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ble of performing any prodigy. Hence those preposterous stories of 
ghosts and spirits scattered through his Journals, and related with an 
artlessness that excites a smile in spite of us. Yet notwithstanding 
this and other weaknesses incident to human nature, Wesley was un- 
questionably one of the greatest characters England has ever pro- 
duced. Says Mr. Lecky: “ Great as was the success of John Wesley 
in the career which he adopted, it is difficult to observe his extraordi- 
nary powers both of organization and of reasoning, without reflecting 
upon what he might have been if circumstances had made him a 
statesman and a lawyer.”! Such powers would easily have promoted 
him to the highest positions of worldly wealth and honor ; yet he stead- 
fastly turned his back upon all, and devoted his life, his mind, his en- 
ergy, and his money to the service of God and of his fellow-man. 
And never was any life given up more completely or more unselfishly 
to whatever duties he felt himself called upon to perform. To do 
good seemed to be his only ambition; and for more than half a 
century he labored as probably no other man ever labored to allevi- 
ate the sorrows of mankind and to lessen the miseries of life. Had 
he been a selfish man, or even in the narrowest sense of the word a 
prudent man, he might, even as a minister, have accumulated immense 
wealth ; yet he died leaving nothing but the prospect of money to arise 
from the sale of his books. When taunted by his enemies with using 
his position for selfish purposes, he replied: “If I leave behind me 
410 above my debts and my books, or what may happen to be due on 
account of them, you and all mankind bear witness against me that 
I lived and died a thief and a robber.” He was fond of saying that 
his own hands should be his executors ; and how far he made them so 
will appear from the following entry in his cash book, made July 16, 
1790, less than one year before his death: “For upwards of eighty- 
six years I have kept my accounts exactly. I will not attempt it any 
longer, being satisfied with the continual conviction that I save all I 
can and give all I can, — that is, all I have.’* Dr. Whitehead esti- 
mated that in the course of fifty years Wesley gave away between 
£20,000 and £30,000. Henry Moore, writing with Wesley's account 
book before him, thought the supposed £30,000 might be increased 
by several thousands more. This was a large amount of money, which 
came to him almost without effort; and scarcely any of it was per- 
mitted to remain in his possession for a single night. No sooner did 
it come to his hands than he hastened to relieve the distresses of the 
poor ; and he ceased to give only when he had nothing left. We are 
told that when he had thirty pounds a year he lived on twenty-eight 
and gave away two. “The next year, receiving sixty pounds, he still 
1 History of England, vol. ii. p. 617. 2 Tyerman’s Wesley, vol. i. p. 436. 

8 Ibid., vol. iii. p. 615. 
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lived on twenty-eight and gave away thirty-two ; the third year he 
received ninety pounds, and gave away sixty-two; the fourth year 
he received one hundred and twenty pounds, — he still lived on twen- 
ty-eight and gave away ninety-two.” And this is but an illustration 
of the charity he practised through life. 

Nor was his labor or benevolence confined to London and its 
vicinity. He formed societies throughout England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, and tried, so far as he could, to visit them all at least 
once a year. Hence the necessity of the almost incredible amount 
of travelling which he did in the fifty-two years of his itinerancy. 
During these years he never passed a village or a town without 
preaching ; and as he was excluded from nearly all the pulpits of 
the country he generally preached in the open air, or wherever he 
was able to collect a crowd. For nearly forty years Wesley’s father 
held the living of Epworth and filled the pulpit at that place; he 
died there in 1735, and his remains were laid in the Parish church- 
yard. Seven years later John Wesley, in one of his excursions, came 
to Epworth to preach. The curate refused to allow him to enter 
the pulpit which his father had filled so creditably and so long; but 
nothing daunted, Wesley went into the churchyard, and mounting 
upon that father’s tombstone preached to the assembled crowd one of 
his most powerful sermons. What a throng of impressive associa- 
tions does this scene recall! Beneath his feet the ashes of his 
venerable father slept, after many years of toil, of destitution, and of 
want ; years spent in the service of this very people whose preacher 
now refused the son admission to a pulpit which the father had 
filled acceptably for more than a generation; years, too, full of 
laborious literary enterprises and an unquenchable thirsting after 
knowledge, that clung to him even when beset by creditors and over- 
whelmed by poverty and despair. Near at hand stood the old house 
in which Susannah Wesley, a woman almost without an equal in her 
age, assisted her husband in rearing that family that was destined to 
make the name of Wesley a familiar sound even in the uttermost 
parts of the earth,—‘“a family, which,” says Mr. Tyerman, “for 
genius, talent, and romantic history must always stand high among 
the remarkable households of mankind.” There was scarcely a mem- 
ber of that large family, who came to years of maturity, whose life was 
not worthy to have been recorded ; but all have been obscured by the 
transcendent fame of Charles and John Wesley, — the former probably 
the greatest hymnologist, the latter certainly the greatest revivalist, of 
the churches that has ever appeared in the world. Charles Wesley, 
besides being an accomplished scholar and an able and effective 
speaker, wrote more than six thousand hymns, many of which are 
among the very finest specimens of sacred poetry that can be found 
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in the English tongue. His sons, too, were men of broad culture and 
refinement, and afterwards attained to high fame in the world of mu- 
sic. We doubt whether in all history there could be found a family 
that ina single generation produced more and greater talents than the 
family of which John Wesley was the chief ornament. 

In 1735 Wesley first began to keep a journal of his life, and this 
was kept up until within a very short period before his death. It lies 
before me as I write, printed in six volumes, most of it done on Wes- 
ley’s own presses and under his own supervision. This long Journal 
is a curious record, and furnishes an inexhaustible fund from which 
biographers have drawn the story of his life. It is scarcely probable 
that any but the curious and the studious will now read these Journals, 
though they may be read both with pleasure and profit ; for scattered 
here and there through the monotonous details of his preaching tours 
may be found scores of shrewd and pungent criticisms of men and 
books, that throw an inexpressible charm over what would otherwise 
be an exceedingly dry and prosy record. It is a noticeable feature-of 
these criticisms that Wesley had permitted his religious opinions and 
prejudices so to warp and distort his mind that he could not believe it 
possible there could be any good in a man who denied the authority 
of the Christian religion. Indeed, he seemed to think that such a 
man could not even possess a high order of understanding. He did 
not demand of any one that he should be a Methodist, or belong to 
any special branch of Protestantism. It was enough if he were a 
Protestant and a believer ; but if he happened to be neither, Wesley 
thought —and in this he might find many agreeing with him at the 
present day — that it was quite impossible he could be anything else 
than a villain or a fool. David Hume, who next to Bacon has been 
thought to be the most comprehensive intellect England has pro- 
duced, was “the most insolent despiser of truth and virtue that ever 
appeared in the world; . . . an avowed enemy of God and man, and 
of all that is sacred and valuable on earth.”! Chesterfield “was a 
man of much wit, middling sense, and some learning; but as abso- 
lutely void of virtue as any Jew, Turk, or Heathen that ever lived... . 
If he is rewarded according to his desert, his name will stink to all 
generations.” 2 Voltaire, Machiavelli, Raynal, and many others were 
disposed of after the same fashion; and I remember no instance of 
his having spoken with respect either of the character or the abilities 
of any man who presumed to doubt the sufficiency of the evidence 
by which Christianity is said to be established. _ 

There is a branch of Wesley’s labor to which reference has not yet 
been made, and in which he probably displayed more ability than in 
any other department of his work. We refer to his government of the 


1 Journals, May 5, 1772. 2 Ibid., Oct. 12, 1775. 
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Methodist societies. All critics have united in praising the consum- 
mate skill with which for half a century he ruled the numerous socie- 
ties scattered throughout Great Britain. Among them he was as ver- 
itable an autocrat as ever dispensed power, and he would never permit 
any one to question his right to rule them as he pleased. His people 
looked upon him with a peculiar reverence and awe, and felt for him a 
love, strong no doubt, but deeply mingled with fear. And the preach- : 
ers of his connection were no less subject to his will than the people. 
Indeed, he gave them to understand from the beginning that they 
were to preach only when and where 4e appointed, and insisted upon 
it as a rule from which he would never consent to depart, that so long 
as they remained with him they “must consent to be ruled by him ;” 
and if they did not choose to do this he expelled them from the soci- 
ety. The “Conferences,” he said, existed only by his will, and that 
he called his preachers together annually not to control but to advise 
him ; nor would he permit any one to usurp any portion of that au- 
thority which he felt that he alone, as the founder of Methodism, had 
the right to exert over the societies. In this way he succeeded in 
establishing an absolute authority, which he continued to exercise to 
the day of his death. He seems at one time to have been troubléd 
by the thought of what would become of the societies when he should 
be no more ; and about eighteen years before his death he wrote to 
John Fletcher of Madely, laid the matter before him, and proposed 
that he should consent to assume the leadership after his own re- 
moval. But Fletcher’s health failed soon after this, and Wesley seems 
to have dismissed the matter from his mind; and, so far as I can 
ascertain, the proposition made to Fletcher was never made to any 
one else. No doubt he despaired of the possibility of their remaining 
together after his death ; and it is certain that he thought it very im- 
probable the connection could be preserved. In a paper read before 
one of his Conferences in 1769, he said, speaking of his preachers, 
“ They are a rope of sand, and such they will continue ;” and as to 
the probability of the connection being preserved, he said: “ Those 
who aim at anything but the glory of God and the salvation of souls, 
who desire or seek any earthly thing, whether honor, profit, or ease, 
will not, cannot, continue in the connection ; it will not answer their 
designs. Sore of them, perhaps a fourth of the whole number, will 
procure preferment in the Church; others will turn Independents 
and get separate congregations. Lay your accounts with this, and 
be not surprised if some you do not suspect be of this number.” ! 

In this connection it may not be improper to insert a very curious 
letter which has recently come under my observation. In the month 
of April, 1840, Mr. Henry Hetherington, a bookseller in the Strand, 


1 Whitehead’s Wesley, vol. ii. p. 192. 
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was indicted for selling certain numbers of a work entitled “ Haslam’s 
Letters to the Clergy of all Denominations,” the indictment charging 
them as libels on the Old Testament. The case was heard before 
Lord Denman in the Court of Queen’s Bench in December of the 
same year, and the defence was conducted by the defendant himself, 
“with great propriety and talent,” says Talfourd, —“it being rested 
mainly on the claim of an unquestioned right to publish all matters 
of opinion, and on the argument that the work charged as blasphe- 
mous came fairly within the operation of that principle.” In his 
argument before the jury Mr. Hetherington quoted certain passages 
from the letter which we give below, and which he says appeared in 
a Life of Wesley in 1792; and afterwards in a published account of 
the trial he gives the letter in full, saying in a foot-note that he does 
so because he thinks it of sufficient importance to be preserved. It 
is a little long for quotation, but too curious to be omitted ; and I 
therefore take the liberty to give it in full : — 


Crty Roap, Thursday Morning. 


DEAR Sir, — For your obliging letter, which I received this morning, I return you 
thanks. Our opinions for the most part perfectly coincide respecting the stability 
of the connection after my head is laid in the dust. This, however, is a subject 
about which I am not so anxious as you seem to imagine ; on the contrary, it is a 
matter of the utmost indifference to me, as I have long foreseen that a division 
must necessarily ensue from causes so various, unavoidable, and certain, that I have 
long since given up all thoughts and hopes of setting it on a permanent foundation. 
You do not seem to be aware of the most effective cause that will bring about a 
division. You apprehend the most serious consequences from a struggle between 
the preachers for power and pre-eminence, and there being none among them of 
sufficient authority or abilities to support the dignity, or command the respect, and 
exact the implicit obedience which is so necessary to uphold our constitution on its 
present principles. This most undoubtedly is one thing that will operate very pow- 
erfully against unity in the connection, and is, perhaps, what I might possibly have 
prevented, had not a greater difficulty arisen in my mind. I have often wished for 
some person of abilities to succeed me as the head of the church I have with such 
indefatigable pains and astonishing success established ; but convinced that none 
but very superior abilities would be equal to the undertaking, were I to adopt a suc- 
cessor of this description, I fear he might gain so much influence among the people 
as to usurp a share if not the whole of that absoluteand uncontrollable power which 
I have hitherto and am determined I will maintain so long as I live. Never will 
I bear a rival near my throne. You, no doubt, see the policy of continually chang- 
ing the preachers from one circuit to another at short periods ; for should any of 
them become popular with their different congregations, and insinuate themselves 
into.the favor of their hearers, they might possibly obtain such influence as to es- 
tablish themselves independent of me and the general connection. Besides, the 
novelty of the continual change excites curiosity, and is the more necessary as few 
of our preachers have abilities to render themselves in any degree tolerable any 
longer than they are new. 

The principal cause which will inevitably effect a diminution and division in the 
connection after my death will be the failure in subscriptions and contributions 
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towards the support of the cause ; for money is as much the sinews of religious as 
of military power. If itis with the greatest difficulty that even I can keep them to- 
gether for want of this very necessary article, I think no one else can. 

Another cause which, with others, will effect the division is the disputes and 
contention that will arise between the preachers and the parties that will espouse 
their several causes ; by which means much truth will be brought to light, which 
will reflect so much to their disadvantage that the eyes of the people will be open 
to see their motives and principles, — nor will they any longer contribute to their 
support when they find all their pretensions to sanctity and love are founded on 
motives of interest and ambition. The consequence of which will be, a few of the 
most popular will establish themselves in the respective places where they have 
gained sufficient influence over the minds of the people ; the rest must revert to 
their original humble calling. But this in no way concerns me. I have obtained 
the object of my views by establishing a name that will not soon perish from the 
face of the earth. I have founded a sect that will boast my name long after my 
disciplines and doctrines are forgotten. My character and reputation for sanctity 
are now beyond the reach of calumny, — nor will anything that may hereafter come 
td light or be said concerning me, to my prejudice, however true, gain credit. 

“* My unsoil’d name, th’ austereness of my life, 
Will vouch against it, 
And so the accusation overweigh, 


That it will stifle in its own report, 
And smell of Calumny.” 


Another cause that will operate more powerfully and effectually than any of the 
preceding is the rays of philosophy which now begin to pervade all ranks, rapidly 
dispelling the mists of ignorance which have been long, in a great degeee, the 
mother of devotion, of slavish prejudice, and the enthusiastic bigotry of religious 
opinions. The decline of the papal power is owing to the same irresistible cause ; 
nor can it be supposed that Methodism can stand its ground when brought to the 
test of truth, reason, and philosophy. 

JouHN WESLEY. 

This is a very remarkable document. Is it genuine? I answer 
plainly, that I do not know. It is here given as published by Mr. 
Hetherington in his account of his trial ; but all efforts to trace it 
further have been fruitless. We have met with no Life of Wesley in 
which it is noticed ; and even Mr. Tyerman, who has treated this sub- 
ject more exhaustively than any other writer, seems not to have known 
of its existence. The reader must therefore form his own opinion con- 
cerning it. The style and diction, however, are just what we should 
have expected Wesley to use; the opinion here expressed of his 
preachers, and of the stability or instability of the connection, is the 
same we know him to have entertained many years before his death ; 
and his inordinate love of power is not more strongly expressed in 
this letter than it was in the whole course and conduct of his life. 
On the other hand, with a knowledge of Wesley’s long life of benevo- 
lence and devotion to the welfare and happiness of his species before 
us, it is very difficult to believe that he could have been the hypocrite 
this letter makes him to appear. If genuine, it places him in a light 
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in which men have not been accustomed to view his character ; and 
we feel almost constrained to exclaim, “ If John Wesley was insincere, 
who is there in all the world in whose sincerity we can trust?” 
Whatever may have been his private opinion, the world at least has 
given him credit for having acted upon strong and earnest convic- 
tions ; and men will not easily believe that he could have been insin- 
cere who, for so many years, steadfastly turned his back upon all 
those exalted honors that his abilities might easily have procured for 
him, whose only ambition seemed to be to go about doing good in the 
world, and whose very last written words, scrawled in a tremulous 
and almost illegible hand when the grasp of death was already upon 
him, were words of encouragement to Wilberforce in his efforts 
towards the abolition of slavery,—a not unfitting close for the long 
labors of a pen that for seventy years was never taken up except in 
defence of the liberties and happiness of mankind. 

Viewed in the light of the present, it seems very improbable that 
such a reformer as Wesley will again appear. His is a character which 
belongs essentially to the pasi,— to an age in which religion occu- 
pied the minds of men much more than it does to-day, or probably 
ever will again. The dense ignorance which wrapped the minds of the 
poor in Wesley’s day has been, to a great extent, renoved. An in- 
tellectual night has been eclipsed by the light of a broader knowledge. 
“The rays of philosophy ” have indeed begun “ to pervade all ranks.” 
Invention treads so fast on invention, discovery follows discovery so 
closely, that we stand bewildered amid the multitude of intellectual 
achievements which have crowned the labors and investigations of this 
century. And this activity is not, on the whole, favorable to religion. 
The incursions of hostile science have penetrated the remotest re- 
cesses of the domain of theology, and a sceptical philosophy — pro- 
found, searching, and critical — has, in a great measure, usurped 
the thought of the age. Nor is the light of knowledge any longer 
shed only upon a few isolated minds. It pervades all classes of so- 
ciety ; it is making its way into the hovels where poverty and desti- 
tution are supreme; it has risen like the sun of the morning to 
gladden and refresh the earth. The result of this general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge has been, I apprehend, to make it impossible for 
the scenes which accompanied the rise of Methodism ever to be re- 
peated. That superstition is the mother of devotion is no more a 
truth than that ignorance is the mother of superstition. Remove the 
ignorance, and the mind is lifted to a plane where it can more easily 
resist the zeal of enthusiasts and the importunity of fanatics. Relig- 
ious excitement, manifesting itself in cries and convulsions, is frowned 
down in all enlightened communities; and this is no doubt due 
mainly to the fact that men are accustomed to think more for them- 
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selves, and are therefore the less easily frightened by stories of hell 
and of the doom of the unrepentant sinner, — and their minds being 
more independent of their feelings are on that account less easily influ- 
enced by appeals directed to the nervous system. It may reasonably 
be supposed, therefore, that there will not appear another reformer 
who will exert such, and so great, an influence as Wesley. Religious 
revivals, capable of upturning the great masses of society and chang- 
ing the face of history, have become practically impossible. We have 
recently seen an effort made in this country by Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey pass away without disturbing the equilibrium of society. 
The influence of that revival is already dead. It was scarcely less 
ephemeral than the very breath that wafted their songs and prayers 
upon the air. New sects no doubt will arise ; but they will arise grad- 
ually and silently. It is scarcely probable that they will again orig- 
inate in violent irruptions from already established systems. The 
day of the enthusiast and the fanatic is past ; and men are every- 
where demanding proof for many things which have for centuries been 
accepted without a question. Theage is one of severe analysis and 
criticism ; nor is it easy to guess where the iconoclastic tendencies of 
the times will find a check: but so radical have been the changes 
wrought by the last century in all the modes of thought, that it is 
quite improbable there will ever again be witnessed such a revival as 
that instituted by the distinguished founder of Methodism, —a re- 
vival whose results are to-day seen in one of the largest and most 
influential of the Protestant sects, and whose power and influence 
will no doubt be felt after another century has come and gone. 
WILLIAM MYALL. 





MR. ATKINSON ON “THE SOLID SOUTH.” 
I. 


HE readers of the “International Review” for March last will 

hardly need to be told that Mr. Atkinson’s article under the above- 
named heading has greatly shocked the sensibilities of the people upon 
whose character and institutions he has commented so severely. With 
characteristic frankness Mr. A. had avowed himself an original abo- 
litionist and free-soiler; and we had been taught by the vehement 
declarations of Mr. Phillips, the caustic pen of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
and the seductive romances of Mrs. Stowe to expect the grossest mis- 
apprehensions, oftentimes put forth in the harshest and most offensive 
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language. Mr. Atkinson had embodied some of his severe comments 
on the South (he says,! severer than anything in his published article) in 
a speech delivered at Atlanta, Ga., last winter, before a small audi- 
ence of just twenty-seven persons. How far he may be justified in 
this comparison I am unable to form an opinion. But the outline 
which appeared in the newspapers thoroughly agrees with the article 
in the quality of sharpness. As to the applause with which his 
sentiments were received in the Senate Chamber of Georgia, truth 
compels me to say what may possibly dispel pleasing anticipations of 
converting the South to his own extreme opinions. But knowing the 
men who had listened to him, I was desirous to hear what they 
meant by their applause. My inquiries seemed to awaken in some 
of them not a little amusement, and the answer was interrupted 
with irrepressible laughter. “We had heard,” they said, “that Mr. 
A. and his friends doubted whether free speech was allowed in 
the South, and we went into the hall with a sort of understanding 
that we would applaud him to the echo, without any regard to 
the truth or error that might be found in his statements.” What 
view the ex-Confederate to whom he alludes may have taken in advis- 
ing the publication of sentiments about the South, past and present, 
which of course he knew to be charged to the brim with error and 


1 The following note was forwarded to me from my house in Atlanta during a recent 
absence of some weeks in Virginia and Kentucky. I also take occasion here to say that 
this absence upon duties growing out of my profession necessarily delayed the prepara- 
tion of this reply to Mr. A.’s criticisms. The note, and everything else known to me 
concerning Mr. A., deepen the impression of his transparent honesty and sincerity, and offer 
an instance, suggestive as it is melancholy, of the fearful power of preconceived opinions to 
darken the mind and warp the feelings in well-meaning and otherwise kind-hearted men : 


Boston, May 18, 1881. 


Dear Sir,—I have lately learned that you had taken some public exception to an 
article “of mine on the “Solid South” published in the “International Review.” This 
pleased me much, as I do not value my work unless some one finds it a matter of sufficient 
interest to review it, and to present any other side of the question at issue that may be 
apparent to him. We old Abolitionists always believe in the merit of continual agitation 
for the removal of wrongs. I did not myself consider my article in the “ International” 
nearly as sharp in its points as my speech at Atlanta, which appeared to be so acceptable 
to my audience, although I do not suppose one of them sustained me in all my points. 
Moreover, I submitted the “ Review” article to an ex-Confederate soldier, who is now 
president of a Southern college, asking him if it was any too severe, and he advised me to 
print it as it was written. I shall therefore be very much gratified at any printed com- 
ments that you may have made, and am glad to learn that you are to reply in the 
“Review.” The world gets on as much by means of friction, both material and intel- 
lectual, as it does by the removal of obstructions. If the locomotive did not bite the rail 
and abraid its surface, the train could not move at all. What we are after is, that the train 
shall move ; and I wish to see the Southern train come up even with the Northern. 

I shall be much pleased to hear from you, if you have leisure to send me any articles 
that you may have written. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. Boccs. EpWARD ATKINSON, 
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misconception, we are left to conjecture. But it is only natural to 
infer that he may have had opinions like those of Mr. A., to the effect 
that the collision of opposing views develops truth. However, one may 
venture with due humility to suggest that the old rule, “ Fortiter in 
re, leniter in modo,” finds application here. Mr. Atkinson will meet 
with better success as a moral reformer when he learns to feel more 
sympathy with the erring and to make more allowances for honest 
differences in opinion. His mode of dealing with the South reminds 
me of a story with which a venerable professor of sacred rhetoric used 
to guard his pupils against the fatal error of denunciatory sermons. 
“ There was once,” Dr. L. was accustomed to say, with the faintest 
approach toa gleam of humor flitting over his dignified and composed 
features, — “ there was once a young brother who was called to conduct 
the services in Charleston, the old pastor being with him in the pulpit. 
The young man commented with great fervor and freedom upon the 
weaknesses and frailties of his brethren; and at the conclusion of 
public worship he ventured, with manifest self-approbation, to ask 
the older minister what he thought of the sermon. ‘Oh, well,’ said 
the old pastor, ‘ you plainly told them that they were all going to hell, 
and that you were glad of it.” Such preaching, whether in the pulpit 
or out of it, is not usually very abundant in “the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness.” 

Any good which is to accrue to North or South must come, it 
seems to me, through roundabout channels. Many men hereabout 
find themselves incapable of reading the brief discussion to its close. 
They have not the requisite patience to wade through dreary para- 
graphs of the old-fashioned, ante-bellum misconceptions to see them- 
selves virtually placed upon a level with the Mexican for culture 
and intelligence, the Comanche for blood-thirstiness, and the Turk 
for sensuality. But those who have patiently endured it to the end 
are thoroughly satisfied that the redoubted Knight of La Mancha 
was not more sincere in charging might and main upon wind-mills and 


flocks of geese than Mr. Atkinson is in his furious onslaught upon the 


hob-goblins and “chimzras dire” of Southern society. African slav- 
ery as it existed among us was, in his thinking, the quintessence of 
all that is contrary to the principles of truth, justice, and charity. 
The matador’s red flag does not more completely infuriate his antag- 
onist. There are excesses in word and deed to which only the honest 
man under the spell of a powerful delusion is liable. When, for ex- 
ample, Senator Dawes, ready upon principle to believe all manner of 
evil of the South, hastens to proclaim himself the champion of the 
“ gray-headed old man” who had barely escaped with his life from the 
torch and shot-gun in Louisiana, as Lot from Sodom, and thereby be- 
comes the laughing-stock of the nation, every man who is not devoid 
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of sense or of sensibility can see at a glance that he is painfully sin- 
cere in his blunder. The very style of Mr. Atkinson’s paragraphs, 
the headlong zeal with which clause is jammed against clause, epithet 
piled upon epithet, after the fashion of a general “smash up” in a 
railway train, bears witness to his zeal in what he deems a righteous 
cause. The red-hot lava of his too long pent-up feeling gleams be- 
neath the scoriz of somewhat disjointed words which rather float on the 
surface than convey his meaning. It is only some such perverting 
influence that could bring an honest mind and a heart naturally kind 
to utter such a fearful indictment against a whole people, professedly 
Christian, — his own countrymen and perchance his kindred, though 
they have erred grievously as he thinks. Only under some such hal- 
lucination can the sincere champion of the rights of the manumitted 
African virtually accuse the white race of the South of deliberate per- 
severance in brutal cruelty and revolting lust. Only under this un- 
controllable conviction would a humane man consent to invade the 
silence of the grave itself that he may fix the brand of infamy upon 
the honored and illustrious dead ! 

But it gives us pleasure to recognize in this rough, uncouth guise 
one who really desires to do good and not evil. We of the South 
cordially reciprocate his manifest wish to see harmony and a better 
understanding between the sections of our common country; and 
we can unitedly assure all honest men that, having accepted the 
arbitration of the sword,—to which our fathers and theirs appealed 
with better fortune, but not with a more honest belief in a just 
cause, — we are fully resolved to abide the result. The Union is 
to be esteemed irrevocable so far as past issues are concerned. The 
bitterness of that past is being forgotten. We heartily rejoice in the 
prosperity of our more fortunate brethren at the North. It is our 
purpose to learn from them, so far as may be necessary, how to de- 
velop the mighty resources of the South that they may be utilized for 
the common good of the whole country. But all this growing good- 
will is, in our opinion, perfectly consistent with wide divergences of 
opinion as to the questions which caused us to seek a separate gov- 
ernment in 1860. True charity presupposes just such differences, and 
upon matters about which we care a great deal. And the same desire 
for harmony which makes us welcome the good intentions of Mr. 
Atkinson, despite the misconception and harshness which accompany 
the expression of them, leads us to correct the impression made by his 
article. Mr. A. himself we can hardly hope to see changed. He has 
shrewdly suggested in this very discussion the fact — sufficiently gen- 
eral to be styled a law of human nature—that men do not change 
after passing a certain age: as an “original Abolitionist” he must 
have passed under the dominion of that law. But there are younger 
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men and women in New England and throughout the North whom 
we would fain have to think of us as cordially as truth will allow. 
-And if any word of remonstrance shall touch a kindly chord in older 
hearts, breaking up and dispersing the clouds of prejudice which have 
so long obscured our view of each other, we shall only rejoice the 
more. 

But it is time that we examine more in detail some of Mr. A.’s state- 
ments which: have, as I said, so shocked the feelings of his Southern 
readers. On page 198 I find the following characterization of “the 
Solid South” as it was before the great civil war ; for he insists that 
the newly coined expression truly describes a state of things which has 
been in existence for the whole of the century, — that is, practically 
from the beginning of our history as an independent people : — 


“What then has been meant by the term ‘ Solid South’ in common speech ? 
Geographically, it included all the States south of the parallel of 36° 30’, or what 
is known as Mason and Dixon’s line, and east of the Rocky Mountains, together 
with the State of Missouri. Industrially, it included cotton, sugar, rice, and to- 
bacco, which were with very limited but conspicuous exceptions examples of all 
that was wasteful and improvident, and it included manufacturing and mechanic 
arts developed only in a most limited degree. Mentally, it expressed a habit of 
intolerance in thought promoting violence in action, the latter leading to the fre- 
quent crime of homicide and the folly of the duel; it mistook for what it called 
chivalry that brute courage which has no respect for human life, and it substituted 
a jealousy of the independent thought and action of other men for a sentiment of 
honor, of the true nature of which sentiment it had no conception. Morally, it de- 
scended to a depth of baseness which to-day is hard to be conceived. It permitted 
the chasing of men with bloodhounds, the flogging of naked women before the eyes 
ef men and boys, the breeding of human live-stock, and the sale even of the very 
children of those who engaged in the nefarious traffic. Of course there were 
individuals who furnished exceptions to these characteristics, but they were only 
exceptions, even if more numerous than those who enforced the rule ; and the repre- 
sentatives of these exceptions would have been as powerless to control their several 
communities as the reformers of the North were powerless, until the passive war of 
which these characteristics were but the outward expression culminated in the 
active war by which they were swept out of existence. Politically, the term ‘ Solid 
South’ included only the Bourbon idea of the section which it covered geograph- 
ically. This Bourbon idea was that all men are #of born free, but are born unequal 
in their rights ; and it was the function of the privileged few to govern the incapable 
many. It included those men who, though residing in the Northern States, were 
foreign to them, and who as ‘dough-faces ’ and ‘ copperheads’ did the dirty work 
of their Southern masters, — the same class who of late years, by taking advantage 
of the popular meaning of the word ‘ democrat’ and perverting it to base purposes, 
have misled the masses of ignorant and unthinking voters to the great danger of the 
country and to the misgovernment of the great cities which they infest. The very 
necessity of the Solid South before the war degraded Southern men who possessed 
the ability of statesmen to the mean level of being advocates of a national crime, 
and kept them in bondage to a system which they knew to be base. Soon after 
the publication of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ two friends of the writer, a distinguished 
publicist and his wife, took tea at the house of Senator Preston of South Carolina. 
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After tea, the talk of the two ladies turned upon the book. The Senator, ordinarily 
a man of extreme and fastidious courtesy, gradually became excited, until at last he 
burst forth: ‘Yes! Mrs. L., we’ve read *‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin;” and, by God! I 
swear it is true. I can match every incident in it out of my own experience.’ 
Thus the convictions of the man burst forth in spite of himself, and proved all his 
public acts to be governed by no principle, and only controlled by a base necessity.” 


Were this indictment anything else than a wholesale slander of the 
living and the dead, thus propounded by Mr. Atkinson in good faith, 
under the prepossession before mentioned, that Southern slavery was 
by the necessity of the case the synonyme for all that is dishonest, 
cruel, and base, contaminating everything that came within the wide 
sweep of its baleful shadow, — then we should find little to object to, 
save the wretched English, in the sentence which follows (p. 199) : — 


“ If the term ‘ Solid South’ still meant these noxious and dangerous conditions ; 
if these ideas were now still dominant, after fifteen years have passed since the col- 
lapse of the Confederacy, — then the policy of the North which has come to be named 
‘ Stalwart,’ and which finds its intense expression in a recent article in the ‘ North 
American Review’ by Mr. George S. Boutwell, would be fully warranted. In such 
a case the centralization of national coercion and of national power would not only 
be justifiable, but absolutely necessary. Yet this would be a condition of guasé war.” 


After briefly justifying his opposition to “ Stalwartism,” as a sort of 
“heroic treatment” of the diseased patient, by an analogy taken from 
the healing art, Mr. A proceeds with his account of the South as it 
was (p. 200) :— 

“In the days of slavery it was necessary for the few leaders who possessed polit- 
ical intelligence to keep the masses in ignorance, lest whites as well as blacks 
should know that even they themselves were slaves. The so-called first families 
of Virginia resisted the establishment of common schools. A governor of South 
Carolina called the workmen of the North ‘the mudsills of society ;’ nor was he 
singular in his ignorance and illiteracy.” 


Want of space will not admit of my following Mr. A. into some 
curiously worded sentences, in which the phrase “Solid South” is 
made to do duty in such marvellous variety of aspect as to remind one 
of the ludicrous contortions of the “Jumping Jack.” Describing the 
industrial system of the South before the abolition of slavery, he con- 
' tinues (p. 201) :— 

“Its system of labor forbade the use of any but the rudest tools by the slave ; 
while the poor white, who dwelt next the planter, if he labored at all, worked igno- 


rantly and intermittently under a sense of indignity. There was no organized in- 
dustry, no art, no science, no literature.” 


Then follow some comments on the improved industries of the 
South, intermingled with hints as to the uprising of the small farmers 
against the “ Bourbons,” whoever they are, upon which he bases the 
sanguine expectation apparently of the Republican party of the South. 
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Now, as to this opposition of the working classes to the more affluent, 
it has been the proud boast of the South hitherto that no such combi- 
nations have existed in our borders. The writer has been -intimately 
associated in peace and war with men who gain their bread by daily 
toil ; and a hardier, braver, more independent class of men are not to 
be found on the earth than those white men who, destitute of lands 
and slaves, — too often of sufficient education also, — have stood upon 
the pride of their Caucasian blood, and have usually been able to make 
matters too warm for the man who dared to trespass upon their 
reserved rights. The reviewer himself quite correctly remarks in 
another communication that the number of actual slaveowners in the 
South was never large ; and it results of necessity from this obvious 
fact that a very large proportion of the Confederate armies were from 
the great body of non-slaveholders: especially was this true of the 
infantry. Now, I venture nothing in saying that the glorious soldiery © 
that followed Lee and Johnston may leave their vindication in the 
hands of the brave men who opposed and finally overwhelmed them. 
They were probably in the proportion of seven out of ten without 
slaves of their own; and the man who says they were not as full of 
manly independence as they were of fiery blood is either ignorant 
or else incapable of judging. Individuality, proud assertion of per- 
sonal rights, even under the stern discipline of the military code, was 
precisely ¢he peculiarity of the Confederate infantry. (I speak of this 
arm especially, because I knew it best, and because it contained the 
largest proportion of non-slaveholders.) Indeed, competent critics 
who were on hand to observe have inclined to the opinion that indi- 
viduality was carried to the extreme of weakening the disciplined unity 
in which the Northern armies so excelled. ; 

Let Mr. A. be assured, moreover, that to this hour no such aliena- 
tion between the poorer and the richer whites has made its appear- 
ance in the South. He is simply misinformed if he relies on other 
men’s impressions ; deceived, if he trusts to his own. His suggestions 
have been referred to competent observers, and with one accord they 
deny that there is any foundation whatever for affirming that there 
are such divisions among the whites as have appeared among our 
cousins at the North and in Great Britain. All thoughtful men de- 
plore the temporary necessity which fuses the white men of the South 
into one political organization. All know, of course, that at least two 
parties are necessary for the best results in a representative system 
such as ours,—one to act as the “progressive,” the other as the 
“ conservative” influence, whatever other and incidental names they 
may bear. The germs for such parties are unquestionably embedded 
in the mental structure of our people. But the natural development 
cannot take place because of unfriendly conditions in the “environ- 
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ment ;” let time or good statesmanship remove these hindrances, 
and the germs will burst into life. The South is not “solid” because 
of latent secession feeling: that idea was definitely abandoned when 
we surrendered our arms. But the dread of a conservative people has 
been thoroughly aroused by the mad experiments of the dominant party 
upon the Constitution. The wholesale enfranchisement of ignorant 
negroes —one of the wildest experiments of modern times — has 
shocked the judgment as well as the prejudices of the Southern peo- 
ple. They are slow to give their confidence to any party that is capa- 
ble of such madness. More than that: while the Democrats fought 
us as strenuously during the Civil War, they have not continued to 
heap abuse and insult upon the living and the dead. Southern men 
have sentiments which cannot be thus trampled on. The great mili- 
tary leaders of the North were notoriously from the Democratic party, 
— McClellan, Hancock, Rosecrans, and even Grant and Sherman. 
Men who respect themselves will not choose to co-operate with those 
who take every occasion to pour contempt and abuse upon associa- 
tions which are dear to them. Time, the great healer, is by degrees 
assuaging this source of annoyance and irritation. As the old men 
die off new men will learn to be more courteous and charitable. By 
degrees the way will be opened for Southerners to consult their pref- 
erences only in entering a political party. And even the new evil of 
tinkering with the Constitution will, it is hoped, be abated. The most 
permanent source of that pressure which makes the Southern whites 
“solid” is the problem of the negro race, and the elements introduced 
by negro citizenship. Southern men and. Democrats at the North are 
not the only men who see the great difficulty in reaching a satisfactory 
solution: there are statesmen in the Republican party who confess 
their perplexity. Time, patience, and the fear of Almighty God can 
and will help us to the conclusion. Meantime let us turn to Mr. 
A.’s attempts at portraying Southern civilization. On p. 203 he 
continues : — 


“ Slavery constituted a despotism of the most malignant type. What despotism 
is more malignant than that of custom, even if the custom is not incorporated in the 
statute law? But when to the force of custom the force of law is added, no power 
can be devised so capable of promoting wrong. Can it even be imagined that men 
of the intellectual vigor of the more prominent leaders in the Rebellion, or those 
by whom it had been planned and promoted for many years, did not know that the 
sum of all iniquity was a system which enforced ignorance and illiteracy, justified 
murder, compelled unchastity, ignored utterly the institution of marriage, made the 
quadroon daughter of the slaveowner more profitable to raise for the basest pur- 
poses than the most vigorous field-hand? Is it possible to justify their intelligence, 
except at the cost of their moral and mental integrity? This despotism compelled 
every man who combined more than average mental ability with education to sub- 
orn his true convictions to its behests. I speak only of recent periods. The 
slaveholders of other days dared to speak and dared to act in favor of abolition; 
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but as time went on no prominent man or leader could do so publicly and live. 
Well might Jefferson say, as he witnessed the drift of opinion before he passed 
away, ‘I tremble for the future of my country when I remember that God is just.’ 
Hence, as I have said, in the last half century the slave States produced no national 
statesman, no author of any note, no philanthropist, no artist, no public man whose 
life has made mankind better or wiser, or by whose living human welfare has been 
promoted. 

“ But let us not be unjust. True men and good men there were in this South- 
ern land, — men who made the best of their condition, who suffered under it, but 
who could see no way to surmount its evils. Men willing to become great reform- 
ers, and who have the mental capacity to carry the will into action, are few every- 
where. In the South the proportion of men even of tolerable education was very 
small, the number of slaveowners was very limited, and not one of their number 
had ever happened to appear who had the courage and capacity combined which 
would have enabled him to resist the despotism of the system. These men of 
average ability and education were, as I have said, honest in their subserviency ; 
they believed implicitly that the negro race was fated to serve the white, and 
their children never doubted the alleged divinity of the peculiar institution. 
These children are the Bourbons of to-day, but their honesty of belief can 
only be justified at the expense of their intelligence; and it thus happened of 
necessity that there could be neither literature nor art, neither true chivalry nor 
true honor. : 

“ Such were the results of the despotism of slavery, — an arrogant, violent, dis- 
honest ruling class, few in number, and therefore holding their places for long 
periods ; a somewhat larger number of slaveowners counting themselves as an 
aristocracy, but without sufficient intellectual power or development to know their 
own miserable, dependent, and unprogressive condition ; a mass of illiterate whites 
to whom war only could bring enlightenment; and below all these the oppressed 
black, even less a slave than the poor white, because it was the interest of the owner 
to feed and clothe him. There was no middle class, no progressive body of me- 
chanics, no small farmers constantly supplying the new blood which in the North 
builds up cities and lays the foundation of States. By their fruits we have known 
them. Figs have not been gathered from thistles, and never will be.” 


Want of space compels the omission of Mr. A.’s characteristic ac- 
count of the origin of the war between the States and of the recon- 
struction era, with its timid apology for the thievish carpet-baggers. 
His benevolent sketch of the “ New South” going forth to meet the 
future in the spirit of his own Abolitionism which shudders at the 
past of the South is a curious jumble into which we need not enter 
now. My object is to bring clearly before the reader's mind the 
furious criticism of the South against which protest is offered. One 
who has the sympathetic imagination which realizes the jealous love 
of our country, which only misfortune and defeat can fully develop, will 
not wonder that men of the milder type, holding Mr. A.’s criticisms 
to be the grossest misconceptions engendered by prejudice, cannot 
bear to finish the perusal of such an article. They find it hard to be- 
lieve that a man of average intelligence and information, no further 
away from us than Boston, can possibly believe these accusations. 
We have heard of Mr. Atkinson as one who has written a treatise of 
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some value on the railroad problem. We learn that he is esteemed a 
very high authority in all that pertains to the production, staple, and 
markets of cotton and its fabrics. Surely such a man ought to know 
something of his own country, and especially of that part of it whose 
chief product has been the study of his life! How can he write such 
absurd and yet horrible things of the South, and yet be an honest 
man? The answer has already been partly given. He is a nfan in 
whom will and feeling largely predominate over the judgment. It 
is his nature to project his own ideas into the world of experience, 
and to mistake them for realities. Fully satisfied that slavery is, as 
he says, “the sum of all iniquity,” he bravely and boldly proceeds 
to draw the conclusions which should logically follow from such a 
premise. 

The last paragraph, indeed, seems to suggest what may be a partial 
explanation at least of the excess of color in the picture. Quite natvely 
he says :— 


“In this paper I have intentionally pictured the Old South (the ‘ Solid South,’ — 
the South of slavery) in the darkest shades, in order to make the contrast most in- 
tense, and this New South in the brightest aspect ; perhaps, in respect to the latter, 
drawing more upon the hope that may be reposed in the future than on the general 
facts of the present day for my justification. Special facts I have, however, which 
are ample to sustain me. What I wish to prove is that a false principle, whether 
adopted by or imposed on men or nations, works surely and steadily to greater 
and greater depravity; while a true principle, whether accepted doubtfully and un- 
willingly, or freely chosen and applied, works as surely towarg the integrity and 
stability alike of national and personal character.” 


Now the shrewd reader of such a paragraph will be reminded of that 
“robe of charity” which is said to hide a multitude of sins. The 
critic, with a candor which does him infinite credit by revealing the 
instinctive truthfulness of his nature, acknowledges the strong motives 
which acted upon him. But while the acknowledgment does credit 
to his heart, it necessarily works immense damage to his discussion of 
Southern civilization ; it confesses that the critic looked at his facts 
with a controlling bias in his mind. He went to contemporary his- 
tory, not as a judge, but as an advocate with a cause to be sustained. 
He reminds one of a theorist who approached a famous chemist with 
an elaborate hypothesis for explaining certain facts in that science. 
The chemist heard him patiently to the close of his long argument, 
and then mildly ventured to interpose: “ Very ingenious, indeed, sir ; 
but, unfortunately, the facts are not at all as you assume them to be. 
They are irreconcilably opposed to your theory.” “Be good enough, 
then,” angrily retorted the theorist, “to give me the facts, that J may 
explain them by my theory.” Such men easily make romance of his- 
tory, and substitute ideal creations for the works of nature. Mr. A. 
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set out to prove that the system of labor which existed in the “Old 
South” was legalized villany of the grossest and blackest type, so 
that the whole government and people of the United States were 
tainted by its polluting presence. The South was made filthy and 
loathsome as the leper, as he is sketched to the life by the prophet’s 
pen: “From the sole of the foot unto the crown of the head there is 
no soundness in it, but wounds, and bruises, and putrefying sores ; they 
have not been closed, neither mollified with ointment.’ This is his 
theory in brief. He reads everything through a medium colored by 
this conviction. So sure is he of the indisputable truth of his creed 
that examination into the facts is scarcely necessary at all. 

See, too, how this suggestion harmonizes with the indictment 
brought against the Democratic party by his allusions to the last 
Presidential election. To this bold critic the aims of the Democratic 
leaders are simply treason decently veiled, but not disguised from his 
searching eye under other names. And who, pray, were these dis- 
guised secessionists? Such representatives of the Federal armies as 
General Hancock and General McClellan, to whose genius for organ- 
ization competent critics are inclined to ascribe, more than to any other 
man’s agency, our final defeat! Such statesmen as Horatio Seymour, 
Bayard, Hendricks, and Thurman! What shall be said of heads so 
shallow as to be deceived as to the real issue ?— what of the souls base 
enough to betray a country and a cause for which they had so often 
perilled life and limb? Benedict Arnold was.a saint to such. But 
what shall be thought of that “stability” in which Mr. A. finds such 
satisfaction when one recalls the fact that General Hancock was de- 
feated by a majority in the whole vote of less than ten thousand, the 
Republican ticket having been carried by relatively small majorities 
in the Northern States! 

Nor, when we come to examine Mr. Atkinson’s statements with 
regard to his own special department,— cotton statistics, ——do we 
find him any more able to escape from the fatal thraldom of his preju- 
dices. On p. 205 we find him speaking thus of the superiority of free 
over slave labor : — 


“Mark the first fruits of personal liberty. I have spoken of the new produc- 
tions, but consider the increase of the old. When the present crop of cotton (i. e. 
that of 1880) is added to those previously gathered since the war, the sixteen crops 
will exceed the sixteen ante-war crops by more than 13,000,000 bales, perhaps by 
14,000,000, which have brought to their producers more than $800,000,000; and 
this is the excess only, the very first fruits of personal liberty.” 


When my eye first lighted upon the word “cotton” and the figures 
accompanying, I was ready to say, with a sigh of relief, “ Now, at last, 
Mr. A. comes down to business. Rob Roy has touched his native 
heath, and will be master of the situation!” But, alas! it was easy for 
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a man with half an eye to see that he was trying to build a tower with- 
out counting the cost. All who are really familiar with the labor sys- 
tem of the South and the financial condition of the cotton-planters 
know at a glance that Mr. A.’s theories have played him false again. 
There are limits to the maxim, “ Figures cannot lie.” All who form 
their opinions upon observation rather than theorizing know that as a 
class cotton-growers have had a protracted and bitter struggle for ex- 
istence since the war. This gross “surplus” of Mr. A. is a delusion 
so far as his argument is concerned, for the obvious reason that he 
makes no allowance for increased cost of production. His theory 
obliges him to find the cause of the surplus in the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation, and he accordingly so declares. Now, Southern men have 
no occasion whatever for writing bitter things against the negro. He 
has done wonderfully well, all things considered. The good under- 
standing between him and his former master, interrupted only by the 
interference of carpet-baggers and other dishonest schemers, is a com- 
plete refutation of the ignorant caricatures of Southern slavery to 
which Mr. A. and his school are addicted. But it is expecting too 
much of poor human nature, white or black, to call for such vast 
improvement in productive industry. Take one fact bearing upon the 
comparative value of the negro’s labor before and since the Civil War. 
The wages commonly paid in middle Georgia for a prime field-hand 
before the war ranged from $125 to $150 in money, together with food, 
lodging, and clothes. The same class of laborer now brings but $75 
to $100 in money, together with his lodging and food, but not his 
clothes ; the average for best field-hands being about $8 in money per 
month, or $96 per annum. The market is free to all, and yet the in- 
exorable laws of trade have set this difference upon the two articles, — 
labor rendered as a slave, and labor rendered as afreedman. This, 
too, in the face of the notorious fact that tens of thousands of acres 
of the fertile cotton-lands of the Mississippi bottoms and of its tribu- 
taries are now lying idle, or else are rated nearly one half below what 
they brought in 1860. The rapid development of railroads and the 
opening of mines makes the competition perfectly free, and the labor 
to rate, as nearly as it can be estimated, at its real value. Desirous 
of having all the help necessary, I wrote to careful farmers and to a 
great cotton house in Memphis, whose business makes them thor- 
oughly acquainted with labor in West Tennessee, Arkansas, and North 
Mississippi. While speaking kindly of the negroes, and testifying to 
marked improvement as to industry, they unitedly maintain that Mr. 
A.’s position is not only an error but an absurdity. My friend, S. M. 
Inman, Esq., of Atlanta, Ga, has kindly noted for me the following 
brief statement of facts, which I submit the more confidently because 
Mr. Atkinson has had the opportunity of forming an estimate of 
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his high capacities and thorough knowledge of cotton production 
in the South :— 


** Causes for the increase of the cotton crop for sixteen years after the war as com- 
pared to the sixteen years previous to the war : — 

“1. Increase in population in the cotton-growing States. As a fair average of 
ante-bellum population, take the average of the two census periods of 1850 and 
1860; as an average of the fost-del/um population, take the average of the two cen- 
sus periods of 1870 and 1880. 

“2. The increased price stimulated production. The average price of middling 
uplands for sixteen years before the war, in New York, was less than eleven cents 
per pound ; for sixteen years since the war nearly nineteen and one half cents per 
pound currency, or probably sixteen cents gold. 

“3. The more perfect methods of collecting statistics through the various ex- 
changes and boards of trade, and through the Government Bureau of Agriculture, 
have enabled the count to be made more accurately, and added many thousands, 
perhaps millions, to the aggregate crop since the war that were lost by careless 
counts before the war. 

“4. The discovery of South Carolina phosphates, and the general use of com- 
mercial manures ; introduced not as a result of the war, for they have been intro- 
duced North and South, and are only an evidence of improved agriculture in both 
sections. These manures hasten the maturity of the plant, and extend the culture 
much further northward, in addition to largely increasing the yield. Also, the open- 
ing of new lands in Texas and the West, where the crop has increased enormously 
on that account. The settling of these new lands may not be called a result of the 
war, as they would have been settled as rapidly had there been no changed con- 
dition of things. 

“ The increase in cotton in the slave States has*been no greater than the increase 
in the wheat and other crops of the North. The increase of these crops was not 
the ‘first fruits of personal liberty,’ but only an indication of the general growth and 
progress of the country. Why should an increase of the Southern cotton crop be 
any less an indication of the same thing, regardless of the institution of slavery?” 


A careful observer of cotton statistics, himself engaged in planting, 
writes that in his opinion the increase of population has less influence 
in the surplus production, because the colored women and children 
have been largely withdrawn from the fields. He attributes increased 
production to the extended use of costly fertilizers, but more still to 
the diminished area devoted since the war to the production of Indian 
corn and of meat; and the importation into the South of immense 
quantities of breadstuffs and meat have absorbed a large proportion 
of the $800,000,000 of cotton surplus to which Mr. A. refers. 

Great impatience has been expressed among ourselves at the bad 
policy of this exclusive culture of cotton. In so far perhaps as it is 
based upon the flattering prospect of higher prices, there may be great 
force in the criticism. But intelligent farmers tell me that this course 
is demanded to a large extent by two parties, who exercise a potent 
influence, — the commercial men, to whom the cotton-growers of the 
South, as the grain-producers of the West, are so largely indebted ; 
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and the negro laborers, who work more contentedly in growing cotton. 
But all observers unite in condemning Mr. Atkinson’s hasty implica- 
tions as to the superior profit in free labor so far as we have yet gone. 
We hope for gradual improvement in the future; but mean time rest 
assured that only the power of preconceived opinions would have 
deceived so sharp an eye as Mr. A. has the credit of having. 

The same influence seems to betray itself in Mr. Atkinson’s allusion 
to the collapse of the Confederacy. Slavery was the great curse of 
the South, according to his way of thinking ; and it is but natural to 
find in it the cause of our fearful defeat. And, in order to develop 
this opinion, so congenial to one of his deep and thorough-going con- 
victions, he gives us the suggestion made by a poor, miserable deserter, 
accompanied with shocking profanity. It was the perception, Mr. A. 
thinks, by the non-slaveholding soldiers that they were fighting for 
the perpetuation of an institution in which they had no interest that 
turned the scales against the South. Verily, we had hitherto imagined 
that it was the fighting qualities of the Federal armies, outnumbering 
the Confederate more than three to one, and the possession of a navy 
which blockaded every port and swept every sea and navigable river, 
that crushed the Confederacy. It seems to be an ill compliment to the 
Union soldiers thus to allow a poor deserter to rob them of their hardly- 
won victory. Had not Mr. Atkinson been under an irresistible spell 
which led him to see things in a strange light, he would have been saved 
from such hasty conclusions ; he would have remembered another refu- 
tation of his harsh judgment as to our brutality toward the negro, 
which is found in the fact that we who went to the frontier confided 
our helpless families, our aged parents, wives, and children, to the care 
of the slaves, who never in one single instance are recorded as having 
deceived us or betrayed the trust. Mr. Atkinson knows too much 
about human nature to put great confidence in the accounts given 
of their own motives and conduct by men who have been unfortunately 
betrayed into acts which by common consent consign them to infamy. 
All who are or have been soldiers can think only with pity of a for- 
lorn creature whose agonized soul sought such justification for great 
wrong-doing. None will make his utterances the basis of important 
deductions. And Mr. Atkinson will, I am sure, accept in good faith 
the testimony of one who was most intimately associated with Con- 
federate soldiers from the first battle at Manassas to Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattox. I was possessed, I suppose, of the mind of the sol- 
diers in the ranks as few could be who did not hold the sacred position 
of a Christian pastor to them. With all his defects or excellences, the 
Southern soldier was intensely religious. Few in the splendid com- 
mand which I had the honor to serve (and I have affecting proofs to 
this hour of their confidence and affection) ever chose to be absent 
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from religious services. I have had their sacred confidences ; have 
talked with them in the hospital, on the march, and as they lay, so 
humble and noble that I weep now to recall them, on the bloody field 
where they fell, often bearing their dying messages to mothers and 
wives ; yet never have I in any instance detected the slightest trace of 
such a feeling, though, like myself, most of them were without land and 
without slave property enough for us to have given one finger for it. 
These men in the ranks had decided convictions of their own. They 
verily thought (whether they were right or wrong we need not stop 
to argue now) that they fought for the right of self-government as 
guaranteed to them by that Constitution which Mr. Atkinson’s friends 
had branded as “ A league with Death and a covenant with Hell!” 

Mr. Atkinson has chosen to animadvert with great severity upon 
two distinguished statesmen of South Carolina, in violation of the rule 
approved by the justice and exquisite sentiment of classic Rome, — 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum,—“ Of the dead say nothing but good.” 
To Senator James H. Hammond he alludes as “a governor of South 
Carolina” who was not “singular in his ignorance and illiteracy ” 
(save the mark!). The words to which Mr. A, excepts occur in 
Senator Hammond’s well known “ Kansas Speech,” delivered in his 
place in the Senate chamber of the United States. About twenty 
years before, Mr. Hammond had, indeed, been governor of South 
Carolina; and of this Mr. A. seems to have had some vague idea. But if 
he had taken the trouble to verify his statement of facts by the record 
of that great speech, he would have discovered the error of saying 
that the offensive expression was intended for “ the workmen of the 
North.” The partisan press of the day diligently sought to make 
such an application of the senator’s words ; but it is of record that he 
expressly denied such intention. Certainly such an application is not 
warranted by the report of the speech in the “ Congressional Globe,” 
which, a little more fully cited, reads thus : — 


“In all social systems there must be a class to do the menial duties, to per- 
form the drudgery of life. That is a class requiring but a low order of intellect 
and but little skill. Its requisites are vigor, docility, fidelity. Such aclass you 
must have, or you will not have that other class that leads progress, civilization, 
and refinement. It constitutes the very mudsill of society and government, and 
you might as well attenipt to build a house in the air as to build either the one or 
the other [a house or a government] except on this mudsill. Fortunately for the 
South, we have such a class,” etc. 


Now, so far as we are concerned, the senator may be in error as to 
the necessity of such aclass. It may be found that the cook in the 
kitchen shall eventually come to play the sonatas of Beethoven as well 
as the lady in the parlor who hires her to prepare a dinner. It may 
ultimately appear that the men who wield the pick and shovel shall 
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know the higher problems of civil engineering as thoroughly as the 
expert who locates the railway track. But, be this as it may, Senator 

Hammond was speaking in general terms. His words were intended 

for all countries and all societies ; they cannot be specialized without 

perverting them. The term “mudsill” in the connection is exactly 

equivalent to “groundsill,” “ foundation.” The speech was er tempore.’ 
Had he written down his words beforehand, doubtless his faultless 

ear and critical taste would have substituted a synonyme to escape the 

appearance of harshness. Mr. H. waS a great planter. The delight- 

ful occupation from which he was summoned to the Senate by the un- 

solicited voice of his State was draining the swamps of the Savannah, 

and turning them into fertile fields. He had builded many structures 

for engineering and other purposes on the soft soil, and hence the 

expression “mudsill” was natural to him. It implied no contempt 

whatever. The times, however, were all “out of joint.” Suspicion 

and excitement were filling the air with portents of the coming storm. 

It is only fair to suppose that Mr. Atkinson received the impression 

prevalent in his section and among his party. But how,in the name 

of sense, he ever came to speak of Mr. Hammond as #//iterate and 
ignorant remains a solemn mystery among the many striking peculi- 

arities of his paper. 

James H. Hammond was the son of Elisha Hammond, who early 
in this century removed from Massachusetts to South Carolina. He 
was a-descendant of that Benjamin Hammond who in 1633 emigrated 
from old England to the colony of Massachusetts Bay. And thus 
the brilliant senator from South Carolina was, on one side at least, of 
the true-blue old Puritan stock, which has given so many great men 
to all parts of the country. A graduate from Dartmouth College, the 
father engaged in school-teaching, and, being a man of intelligence and 
character, he was received into cultivated society, and intermarried 
with an excellent and wealthy family. In due time he was elected 
professor of ancient languages in the South Carolina College ; and 
the son, having been carefully trained under the father’s eye, was 
graduated in 1825, fourth in the class in which the Hon. Randall 
Hunt of New Orleans was first, Hon. Thomas J. Withers of South 
Carolina second, and Bishop Elliott of the diocese of Georgia third. 
Two of them, Mr. Hunt and Bishop Elliott, were truly of national repu- 
tation ; and Judge Withers was and is regarded by those who know 
him a most distinguished ornament of the bench of his native State. 
Young Hammond entered upon the practice of law with brilliant 
omens. He was chosen to be governor at a comparatively early age, 
but retired from public life that he might apply his splendid energies 
to the coveted employment of planting. Mr. Hammond was a student 
to the day of his death. Deeply read in history and literature, he 
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twice made extensive tours in Europe, where his keen observation 
confirmed, supplemented, or corrected what he had read. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that few men of such broad culture have entered 
the Senate of the United States. To sneer at the “ ignorance and 
illiteracy” of James H. Hammond, whatever one may think of his 
political creed, is to show a contempt for the history of one’s own 
times and country whichis truly edifying. 

As to the violent denunciation of that eloquent and accomplished 
gentleman, Hon. Wm. C. Preston, even the color-blindness of such a 
zealot as his critic is no excuse. It was the writer’s privilege to meet 
him in his serene and benignant old age; and the picture of the 
patriarch, whose silver tones had charmed senates and swayed multi- 
tudes at his will, abides with me as a protest against such unmanly 
rudeness and profanity as is attributed to him. Mr. Preston claimed 
to be a Christian ; he was known by his associates throughout the 
United States as a gentlernan. That he should speak in such a man- 
ner is so improbable, so unlike himself, as to be incredible. Upon 
calling the attention of my friend, James H. Rion, Esq., of Winns- 
boro’, S. C., to the attack upon his illustrious friend and benefactor, 
the folldwing reply was sent (Mr. Atkinson will pardon any warmth 
of feeling which it may exhibit: the senator had been to Mr. R. 
almost as a father) : — 


“ As to Senator Preston declaring,‘ Yes, Mrs. L. [the name can be identified 
with tolerable certainty], we’ve read ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and, by God! I swear 
it is true: I can match every incident in it out of my own experience,’ —I must 
think this to be gross exaggeration. . . . The idea of a gentleman like Mr. P. using 
such language to Mrs. L. (?) or any other lady is, to one who knew him as | did, 
simply preposterous. I never heard any profanity from him. The whole of the 
language strikes me as the gross forgery of one’s signature would impress another who 
is familiar with the autograph. My personal acquaintance with Mr. P., with his style 
of conversation and writing (you know I have his autobiography in MS.) authorizes 
me ih declaring that he never did utter such sentences. The style and mode of ex- 
pression are utterly foreign to him. The foundation of this fiction consists in the 
fact that Mr. P. regarded ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ as a wonderful novel. He had a 
copy elegantly bound by Ticknor, and kept the volumes on his centre-table. I often 
heard him speak of its power as a novel, but never of its being true. He could not 
‘swear that it was true,’ for ¢ha¢ would be to swear falsely, and he so knew. There 
are many incidents in ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ which the laws of the Southern States 
rendered illegal, and others which our humanity rendered impossible. 

“ But suppose that each incident could be ‘ matched,’ what then? If one were 
to write a novel filled with atrocious cases of cruelty by parents at the North to 
their children, could not each incident be matched out of Mr. Atkinson’s experi- 
ence?' Yet would such isolated facts prove the book to be a correct representa- 
tion of domestic relations at the North ?” 


1 Let the shocking case of that father in New England speak the answer who offered up 
his son as a religious sacrifice ; or of another recently examined in the police court of Cin- 
cinnati for grossly criminal relations with his own daughter, which were known to the entire 
family for years. 7 
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Mr. Preston’s conduct, as it is conceived by Mr. Atkinson, cannot 
be allowed the poor plea of necessity, as a partial extenuation ; for it 
is well known to all men at all versed in the history of their country 
that no public man at the South ever enjoyed more of personal popular- 
ity, more unbounded enthusiasm of regard in fact, than Mr. Clay; 
and yet Mr. Clay, on grounds of public policy, was known to be 
opposed to slavery, for he was the President of the Emancipation 
Society. Among ecclesiastics none was ever more respected or more 
potent in the highest councils of the great Presbyterian body than 
Dr. Robert J. Breckenridge ; and yet he was associated prominently 
with Mr. Clay in that movement. Mr. Preston knew these facts, of 
course. He was a kinsman of Dr. Breckenridge. 

I humbly protest in the name of humanity, of charity, and of com- 
mon decency, that Mr. A. ought to revise his horrible denunciations 
of the dead, based as they are upon such flimsy evidence. One can 
well see how cordial expressions by Mr. P. of his admiration for the 
splendid talents displayed in Mrs. Stowe’s potent romance might come 
in the course of transmission to be gradually shaped into an indorse- 
ment of its alleged portraiture of Southern society. More than this 
none of his acquaintance will ever be able to believe. His eloquent 
and gracious lips, silent in death, can speak no more to deny what we 
know to be a total misconception. But Mr. Atkinson does his own 
better self a grosser injustice than he inflicts upon the dead. 

As a matter of course, Mr. A. finds the cause of the gross ignorance 
and mental obscurity which, according to him, characterizes the South 
in that abomination of abominations, slavery. True enough, history 
would have suggested that he pause before asserting such to be the 
fact. But then your dogmatic theorist is distinguished from common 
men by a thorough contempt for history, foreign or domestic, ancient 
or contemporary, sacred or secular. If he were only on speaking 
terms with history, she would have told him that the three most influ- 
ential literatures of the world, — the Hebrew, the Greek, and the 
Roman, — were produced by slaveholding nations. All the world is 
presumed to know that in ancient Hellas,—the cradle of Art, of 
Poetry, and of Philosophy, whose masterpieces yet stand forth as the 
unattained goal of modern endeavor, — the slave-code was severe as 
compared with ours. But, having properly located the cause of mental 
sterility at the South, our vigorous critic quite naturally was led to 
make the effect worthy of such a potent cause. The condition of the 
South before the war is put in a style almost sufficiently laconic to be 
compared with Czsar’s famous despatch, —“ Veni, vidi, vici.” He 
says: “There was no organized industry, no art, no science, no litera- 
ture.” It is some relief to one’s pent-up feelings to have him add: 
“But this record is no longer a faithful picture of the present time.” 
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On page 203 he asserts, as the indisputable conclusion of his reason- 
ings, physical, metaphysical, moral, and metaphorical: “ Hence, as I 
have said, in the last half century the slave States produced no national 
statesman, no author of any note, no philanthropist, no artist, no 
public man whose life has made mankind better or wiser, or by whose 
living human welfare has been promoted.” Well, this is pretty severe. 
But Mr. Atkinson’s theory required him to think it, and he is not the 
man to mince matters when it comes to saying what he thinks. 

In reply, let it be said frankly that we of the South cordially yield the 
palm of literary merit to New England. Whatever be the reasons, it 
remains an indisputable fact that Literature and Art have somehow 
preferred to restrict their Aaditat almost exclusively to the extreme 
Northeast, rarely caring to pass far beyond the west bank of the Hudson. 
Of course, one who does not despise history will not be sure that slav- 
ery offends these beautiful children of imagination, since they abode 
for centuries on the Ilissus and the Tiber despite a very severe form of 
slavery. It seems, too, that whatever cause has hindered the develop- 
ment of imaginative art in the South is operating over wide regions of 
the West and Northwest, which have in this respect an indisputable 
advantage over New England, in that the blight of African slavery 
has never existed there at all. We of the South rejoice in the genius 
of Irving, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, and all the galaxy of lesser 
lights. They are our countrymen; and even if they were not, they 
would be our fellow-men. We are their debtors for the many elevated 
thoughts, the many pure pleasures, they have given us ; and if amid 
the beautiful roses we of the South are occasionally pricked by 
a thorn, we shall not for that reason cast the flowers away. But 
Mr. A.’s theory, as usual, brings him into collision with facts. Has 
he forgotten that Washington Allston, probably the first of American 
painters, was born at Waccamaw in South Carolina? Perhaps he has 
not found the time to unbend from his railroad problems and cotton 
statistics to drink from the fountain of the Muses ; but if he ever does 
so, and has the discerning palate, he will probably say that America 
has produced no truer son of song than the ill-fated Edgar Allan Poe. 
The popular verdict has placed his “Raven” and “Annabel Lee” 
among the songs that never shall die. The list might be greatly ex- 
tended by names which drop into the rank just below that of the 
immortals. But it seems that the South is in all things of slower 
growth than the North. Like the century plant, however, it is sure 
to break forth into blossom by-and-by; for no land that the sun 
shines on holds in its bosom the ashes of a more heroic dead; none 
rejoices in a sweeter, saintlier type of womanhood,—and these are 


the chief materials from which Poetry weaves her spell. 
Wittiam E. Bosses. 
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IMMANUEL KANT. 


NE hundred years ago there appeared in Germany a book des- 

tined to have a greater influence on the world than any book 
which has appeared since the Fourth Gospel, — Kant’s “ Critique of 
Pure Reason.” Of the completely revolutionizing character of his 
work Kant was perfectly conscious. ‘He compared himself, in the 
preface, to Copernicus. What Copernicus had done to explain the 
celestial movements, that he did for the solution of the problems of 
philosophy, — he fixed a new centre. Mankind had failed to explain 
the facts of consciousness by the criterion of external phenomena. 
It remained to see whether the phenomenal world could be made to 
conform to the critically determined laws of the mind. From now 
on —that was what Kant said — philosophy must work from within 
outward, instead of from without inward. Says Kuno Fischer :— 


“If we were required to name the world’s three greatest thinkers, we should an- 
swer with three names, beginning with the ancients and advancing to the moderns. 
It is questionable, perhaps, whether Plato or Aristotle should have the first place. 
According to our criterion, Plato should have the preference. Of all the philoso- 
phers of antiquity he penetrated deepest into the distinction between truth and 
error, —and it is by this insight, not by the extent of systems, that we measure the 
greatness of the thinker. For the second place, one might hesitate between Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz. Spinoza seems to us the one in whom the sense of 
truth was most highly developed along with equal power of thought, —the power 
which stripped bare human imaginations and conceits for the sake of real knowl- 
edge. As to the third place, all minds are one. This place belongs to Kant. He 
is perhaps the most important thinker altogether, if we compare minds alone, 
without regard to historical conditions. He is by far the greatest thinker of our 


age.” } 

That the influence of Kant to-day is greater than that of any other 
philosopher would hardly be questioned. In Germany itself the cry of 
“Back to Kant!” has been one of the most remarkable things in the 
philosophical world during the last twenty years, — ever since Helm- 
holz and other scientific men began to observe how strikingly their 
investigations confirmed great principles of the Kantian philosophy 
of Nature. The general conviction to-day in Germany and in the 
scientific world at large is that no ground has really been conquered 


1 “T asked Goethe,” says Eckermann, “ which of the later philosophers he thought the 
greatest.” — “ Kant,” said Goethe, “ beyond a doubt. He is the one whose doctrines still 
continue to work, and have penetrated most deeply into our German civilization. He has 
influenced even you, although you have never read him. I never had any personal rela- 
tions with Kant, but from my own nature I went a way like his. I wrote my ‘ Metamorpho- 
sis of Plants’ before I knew anything about Kant; and yet it is wholly in the spirit of 


his doctrine.” 
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since Kant, but that Kant’s statement of the problem is that with 
which we still have to do to-day. 

It is to Kant that both parties in the great controversies of our 
time appeal. The enemies of metaphysics concede that Kant at least 
must be treated with respect ; they claim him indeed as the great 
prophet of the bright new era of positive science, and they glean from 
him that modicum of metaphysics which even anti-metaphysics can- 
not do without. “All the agnostics and physiological psychologists, 
when pushed” — that is the way Dr. McCosh puts it —“ fall back on 
Kant.” But Kant is the corner-stone too of the idealistic and 
spiritual philosophy of our time, the necessary presupposition of 
Fichte and Hegel and all the absolutists. “I seek to undermine 
Hegelianism”—so says Dr. McCosh again—‘“by undermining 
Kantianism ;” and everybody perceives this foundation character of 
Kant’s position. 

Finally, the men of “common sense,” the men like Dr. McCosh, 
— whom I quote repeatedly just here, because he is so good a repre- 
sentative of the “short and easy method,” —the men who, opposed 
alike to positivism and to idealism, find in Kant a stumbling-stone, 
find also that which earns their confidence and enthusiasm. Says 
Dr. McCosh : — 


“ He has laid a deep and immovable foundation for ethics. No writer in ancient 
or modern times has stood up so resolutely for an independent morality. He has 
taken us up into a region of grand ideals where poetry, led by Goethe and Schiller, 
has revelled ever since. He has established fundamental mental and moral prin- 
ciples which are seen to be fixed forever.” , 


While scientific men everywhere, in Germany and out of Germany, 
are celebrating in their various ways the centennial of the “ Critique of 
Pure Reason,” it will be serviceable to sum up Kant’s work once more, 
say something of his life and character, and glance at the main fea- 
tures of his philosophy. Having done this,I shall speak more par- 
ticularly of his religious thought. 


Kant and Lessing were the two great pioneers of the golden age 
of Germany. Kant was born in 1724, five years before Lessing, but 
was only just entering upon the great era of his activity as Lessing 
died. Lessing’s death occurred in the same year, 1781, as the publi- 
cation of the “Critique of Pure Reason.” The two men never met, and 
Lessing could have had no foreboding of the great light about to rise 
in the east. Yet Rauch did rightly and showed fine insight when, 
among the eminent contemporaries of Frederick who surround the 
base of the great king’s statue at Berlin, he sculptured Kant and 
Lessing side by side, in confidential intercourse. They were spiritual 
brethren. Their work was one,—the emancipation of reason from 
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dogmatism ; their method was the same, — the method of criticism. 
Lessing was above all else a critic, —a critic in that high sense which 
makes criticism itself creative ; and Kant knew no better name for 
his philosophy than that of the “Critical Philosophy.” 

Moses Mendelssohn and others were mutual friends of Kant and 
Lessing, and at one time the two men came near being colleagues, — 
the professorship of rhetoric at Kénigsberg, which had been offered to 
Kant and refused by him, being then offered to Lessing, to be refused 
by him also, and for the same real reason, because among its other 
duties was that of annually delivering a panegyric upon the reigning 
monarch. Kant was familiar with Lessing’s writings and valued 
them highly. The “Education of the Human Race” is praised in 
one of his essays, and we know that he read the “ Nathan.” In Les- 
sing’s writings Kant is nowhere named, but the following passage 
from one of his essays will be interesting to those who are fond of 
prophecy and know how to read it :— 


“ Let us imagine that a man should rise up in our times who, from the height of 
his perceptions, might look down with contempt upon the most important perform- 
ances of our scholars; who, with Socratic strength, should expose the follies of 
our so lauded philosophers and dare exclaim: ‘ Alas, your science still is wisdom’s 
childhood!’ Suppose that all his teachings should aim at the only thing which 
can insure us a happy life, — at virtue. He should teach us to hear distinctly the 
voice of Nature in our hearts. He should teach us not only to believe in God, but, 
what is the chief thing, to love Him. Moreover, imagine this man willing to leave 
that concerning which he is obliged to say, ‘I do not know it, I cannot comprehend 
it, though thereby renouncing somewhat of the empty honor bestowed by fools. 
Nevertheless, let him lay claim to the title of philosopher, and have the courage to 
deny it to these other men. What would our philosophers do with this man ?” 


“With Socratic strength!” By that term Lessing foreshadowed 
the parallelism so often drawn between Kant and the great Athenian. 
The work of both was, in truth, to great extent, the same, — the rude 
dispelling of illusions, the breaking down of great systems of dogma- 
tism which had no sound foundation, the forcing men to see and own 
their ignorance, that so they might attain some real knowledge. The 
work of both alike was to establish faith in truth against a negative 
scepticism, to oppose to a frivolous materialism the reality of spirit, 
to strike down that selfishness which had set itself up as the stand- 
ard of life, with the pure moral idea. The end of both was ethics, — 
a philosophy of life ; the message of both was the same, “ Know thy- 
self.” Both were alike too in that proud humility which, confessing 
the limitations of its own knowledge, was conscious of its superiority 
to all the pretentious philosophy about it. “I am better off than the 
philosophers,” said Socrates ; “for they know nothing, yet think they 
know, while I neither know nor think I know.” Again, “If you ask 
me, men of Athens, what kind of wisdom I possess, — for this repu- 
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tation of mine has come of a certain sort of wisdom which I do 
possess, — I reply, Such wisdom as is attainable by man. To that 
extent I am inclined to believe that I am wise; whereas these 
others claim a superhuman wisdom, which I cannot describe because 
I have it not myself.” Hear Kant, too, in the preface to his great 
“ Critique ” :— 

“] flatter myself that I have discovered the cause of, and consequently the mode 
of removing, all the errors which have hitherto set reason at variance with itself. 
I have not returned an evasive answer to the questions of reason, by alleging the im- 
potency of the faculties of the mind. I have examined them completely in the light 
of principles, and have solved them, discovering the cause of the contradictions into 
which reason fell. It is true, these questions have not been solved as dogmatism 
had expected ; for it can only be satisfied by the exercise of magical arts, and of 
these I have no knowledge. It was the duty of philosophy to destroy illusions, 
whatever darling hopes be ruined. My chief aim has been thoroughness; and I 
make bold to say thai there is not a single metaphysical problem which does not 
find its solution, of at least the key to its solution, here. I think I see upon 
the reader’s face signs of displeasure mingled with contempt at declarations seem- 
ingly so boastful and extravagant; and yet they are incomparably more modest 
than those advanced by the commonest programme of the commonest dogmatist- 
Such a dogmatist promises to extend human knowledge beyond the limits of pos- 
sible experience; while L humbly confess that this is beyond my power. I confine 
myself to the examination of reason alone, and its pure thought; and I do not 
need to seek far for its full knowledge, since it has its seat in myself.” 


No lives could have been more unlike in their externals than those 
of Kant and Lessing. Lessing's life was cut into a dozen chapters. 
No place was long his home; he was restless, fond of travel and new 
scenes, given to sudden breaks and changes, irregular and fitful in 
production, very subject to the influenees of time and circumstance. 
Kant passed his eighty years in the city of his birth, never crossing 
the borders of the province,—his days all alike, his whole life de- 
voted unbrokenly to one object. 

Like Lessing before him, like Fichte and Hegel after him, Kant 
was at first destined for the pulpit. Kuno Fischer has remarked 
upon the interesting fact that each of the really epoch-ma.ing men 
in modern philosophy was educated by those of whom he was after- 
ward to become the stout opponent, — Bacon by the Scholastics, Des- 
cartes by the Jesuits, Spinoza by the Rabbins, Kant by the Pietists. 
Kant completed the necessary theological studies, and even preached 
a few times in country churches about Kénigsberg, though he did not 
impress his congregations with the notion that preaching was his 
forte. He saw, moreover, that his prime interests were in philosophy, 
that he had small sympathy with the Church’s doctrines, and that an 
ecclesiastical position would rob him of that independence which he 
prized above all else. His ambition was to become an instructor in 
the university ; and in 1755, after long years passed as tutor in families 
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near Kénigsberg, he received an appointment. For fifteen years he 
labored on in the obscure position of a privat docent, only in 1770 re- 
ceiving a professorship, with a salary of some four hundred dollars. 
Until 1797, several years after the appearance of all his greater works, 
he continued uninterruptedly his university lectures. His influence 
was inspiring. His object, he said, was not to teach men philosophy, 
but to teach them to philosgphize; not to give them a stock of 
opinions, but to provoke them to thought. 

Among his hearers, from 1762 to 1764, was Herder, who writes 
years afterward: “I have had the good fortune to have a philosopher 
for my teacher. In his maturest years he had the glad vivacity of 
youth ; cheerfulness and joy were throned upon his lofty brow ; the 
richest words flowed from his lips; wit and humor were his servants ; 
his speech was full of instruction and of delight. With the same 
keen interest with which he criticised Leibnitz, Wolf, and Hume, and 
examined the principles of Newton and Kepler, he took up the works 
of Rousseau, then appearing, —the ‘Emile’ and the ‘ Heloise, — 
as well as each new natural discovery ; discussed them and passed 
judgment, coming back ever and ever to the simple principles of 
nature and the moral dignity of-man. History, politics, and nature, 
—from these his lectures and his conversation drew material and 
inspiration. Nothing worth knowing was indifferent to him. No 
clique, no sect, no prejudice, no name, was anything to him; the 
truth and its extension, — this was all.” 

An admirable classical scholar, he knew by heart the best passages 
of the Latin poets; had thoroughly assimilated especially Lucretius 
“On the Nature of Things.” He loved to quote Milton and Pope. 
He was a great reader of books of travel; and, although never away 
from his native city, was constantly mistaken for an extensive tourist, 
so vivid were his pictures of foreign lands. His political sympathies 
were democratic, and his famous essay on “ Eternal Peace” was the 
first distinct programme of “the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world.” His sympathy with the American Colonies in their strug- 
gle for independence was intense and outspoken. He was a warm 
supporter of the French Revolution, and was not frightened by the 
excesses of the Reign of Terror; his own most revolutionary book, 
the “ Religion of Reason,” appeared in ’93. Rousseau’s portrait was 
the only one which adorned his study ; and almost the only time when 
he is known to have broken in upon the iron regularity of his habits 
was when he first received “ Emile,” which he sat up all night to read. 

Kant’s private life was remarkable in its simplicity. He never mar- 
ried. Severely economical, even refusing to remit his lecture-fees to 
poor students lest it should impair their sense of independence, he was 
withal most generous. “Whoever will tell me of a good action left 
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undone,” he said, “him will I thank, though it be in the last hour of 
my life.” Weak and sickly in youth, his severe self-discipline enabled 
him to say in old age that he had never lost a day and never needed 
a doctor. His medicine was the w#//, whose power over the body 
he believed practically unlimited. One of his most interesting essays 
is that on the “ Power of the Mind to overcome Bodily Affections.” 
Prone to hypochondria, he overcame it by the strong resolve to let his 
mind rest for no moment on any bodily or mental weakness. In this 
way, too, he conquered acute pains; and, by resolutely fixing and 
holding his mind upon some single object, he overcame sleeplessness. 
His health was an experiment, and he cared for his body as for an 
instrument which he would make do the most work. He was sensi- 
tive to the slightest disturbance of his carefully determined routine ; 
one day was like another. For thirty years, his servant said, he 
rose at the same minute, with no single exception. Friends were 
‘ always invited to dinner, those whom he knew and loved ; never less 
than three, nor more than nine, —“ not fewer,” he said, “than the 
Graces, nor more than the Muses.” He was a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, dt home in.everything,——a man, as Hippel said, who could 
have written a “Critique of Cookery” as well as a “Critique of 
Reason.” Friends many and dear he had in all classes of life, but 
chiefly practical business men. 

Fichte said that what philosophy a man will have depends upon 
what kind of man he is; and, if space permitted, it would be profit- 
able to paint a fuller picture of the simple independence and iron pre- 
cision of the life of the great philosopher of freedom and of law. 
Kant died in 1804, at the age of eighty. “My friends,” he said, “I 
do not fear death. If I were sure of being called away to-night, I 
could raise my hands to heaven and say, God be praised!” And at 
the last, “ I have not yet lost my feeling for humanity.” 


It was not until Kant was nearly sixty years old that the first of 
that great series of books appeared which has made his name im- 
mortal. But he had previously published much which had drawn 
upon him the attention of the scientific world. In 1755 he published 
a remarkable essay on the “ Theory of the Heavens,” in which he dis- 
tinctly anticipates Laplace’s nebular hypothesis. This mechanical 
explanation of Nature, he says, does not exclude the teleological, but 
the two are bound up together. And we derive a stronger proof of 
the existence of God and a higher conception of divine. operation 
when we see in Nature an orderly whole, adaptation and beauty the 
result of its own inherent laws, than when we look upon the general 
laws of Nature as in themselves productive only of disorder, while 
higher interests are only served by the special intervention of Deity. 
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In this same year, 1755, occurred the famous Lisbon earthquake, 
by which, in six minutes, sixty thousand persons perished, and which 
gave the mind of Europe a shock almost without parallel in history. 
From the days of the eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell to 
the days of the preachers who preached that Chicago “ became a heap” 
because of its pre-eminence in Mammonism, there has never been 
any lack of those who interpret each sorrow and loss as an immediate 
token of Divine disfavor. But the way in which, from one end of 
Europe to the other, great masses of men were driven by the Lisbon 
earthquake, some into wild talk about Divine vengeance, and others 
into complete scepticism, is something astounding to whoever is not 
familiar with the views of Nature and of the methods of Divine opera- 
tion which then prevailed. The young philosopher at Kénigsberg 
was besought for some expression of opinion which should help to 
moral composure, — and one index to the feeling of the time is the . 
fact that what he wrote was printed and issued sheet by sheet, as 
rapidly as the manuscript left his hands. He knew of no disaster or 
caprice: he had simply to point out the natural place of the earth- 
quake in the general order. He sharply criticised the narrowness 
which viewed the occurrence simply in its relation to the people of 
Lisbon. It was neither a misfortune nor a punishment, but a natural 
phenomenon standing in its place in a great series of causes and 
effects. The universe does not exist simply to give mankind a com- 
fortable place ; human happiness is not at all the sole and necessary 
object of things, — though it is not difficult to show (and Kant, faith- 
ful disciple of Leibnitz as he was, did not fail to make enough of this) 
the necessity of such occurrences to much that is beneficent, and 
especially to point out the higher moral purposes which they serve. 
Quite as important in their way are the essays, belonging to this 
same early period, on the “ Diseases of the Head” and the “ Dreams 
of a Clairvoyant,” — essays which our own time, with all its pestif- 
erous Spiritualism and what not, might read with profit. 

The “ Critique of Pure Reason” appeared in 1781, after long years 
of preparation. “It was David Hume,” says Kant, “who woke me 
out of my dogmatic slumber, and gave my studies an entirely new 
direction. I was far from accepting Hume’s conclusions. These 
were what they were because he conceived his problem only partially.” 
Hume, carrying to its logical issue the Lockeian empiricism, with its 
principle of the derivation of all ideas purely from sensation, had 
denied the absoluteness of the law of causality itself. We have no 
warrant, he said, to assert the existence of a causal relation between 
two successive events, but may only say that, so far as experience 
goes, this has always immediately followed that in time. Causality 
thus becomes another word for habit, —and of course there can be 
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no knowledge which transcends a high probability. This all sounds 
very familiar, for current thought is full of it,— though happily not 
quite so full as was the thought of ten years ago. Hume was no scep- 
tic,— just as, properly speaking, there is no scientific scepticism 
whatever to-day, — but simply a positivist. 

This, then, was the question with which the “Critique of Pure 
Reason” had to deal. Kant’s object was to demonstrate that Locke’s 
doctrine of the derivation of ideas from sensation alone — Hume’s fun- 
damental presupposition— was untenable ; and this he does by showing 
that if sensation were our only source of knowledge, if the mind were 
indeed originally only a white tablet upon which experience should 
write, then any knowledge of things in re/ations would be impossible, 
— for sense delivers us isolated impressions, and only such. Not only 
would Hume be right in his denial of the causal relation, — but no rela- 
tion or unification whatever in knowledge is conceivable under such 
conditions. Kant shows that even the perception of external things 
would be impossible except through the original possession by the 
mind of the intuitions of space and time. But sensuous perceptions 
are themselves entirely detached and unrelated, and constitute only 
one of the factors of experience ; no comprehension of the objects 
given in sensation, no unified and ordered knowledge, is possible ex- 
cept through the mind’s original, a prior? powers of relating and com- 
bining the objects which sensation gives it. Such original powers 
of relation and combination —e. g., of viewing things causally — must 
reside in the, mind, antedating all experience ; experience zs incon- 
ceivable without assuming them. The mind is not simply determin- 
able, but determining ; not merely receptive, but spontaneous also. 
There must be a fundamental unity of self-consciousness, the mind 
must be one and the same, in order that consciousness of relations 
and change be possible, — the comparison of successive perceptions, 
which zs experience, being possible only to something that is con- 
siant through the successions. These points once established, any 
purely sensational philosophy is of course impossible. 

This, I say, was the question with which Kant had to deal in the 
“Critique of Pure Reason.” But it was not the only question. He 
had to deal, too, with the dogmatism which asserts the power of the 
mind to derive ideas from itself alone, independent of experience. 
This Kant denied as steutly as the other. The a@ priori faculties of 
the mind are strictly forma/, having no power to create the material 
of ideas, but simply to regulate the material given by experience. 
Every attempt to apply the categories of the understanding to what 
is supersensible, he maintains, can only end in disaster; and no 
theoretical knowledge of what transcends experience is possible. 
This he seeks to show in discussions of the ideas of God, Freedom, 
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and Immortality; the objective existence of neither of which does he 
believe to be theoretically demonstrable, although all must necessarily 
be assumed as regulative principles, in order to any systematic unity 
of knowledge. Thus reason gives us positively the idea of some 
ultimate and necessary basis of experience ; for the world is only a 
sum of phenomena, and this must always have its transcendental 
ground. But we cannot know how this ground of the world’s unity 
is constituted ; the idea serves us not for the knowledge of a Supreme 
Being, but only for the consideration of the world. Any application 
to it of the categories of the understanding brings it at once under 
terms which have no meaning save in the world of sense. The con- 
sequences, too, of employing the idea of a Supreme Being as a consti- 
tutive principle Kant believes to be prejudicial. The determination 
of the causes of what we see in Nature is made altogether too cheap 
and easy. “We are directed to refer such and such phenomena im- 
mediately to the unsearchable will and counsel of the Supreme Wis- 
dom, when we ought to investigate their causes in the general laws of 
the mechanism of Nature. This is the vice of a lazy reason.” But 
there is another vice bound up in this dogmatic treatment, — the vice 
of a perverted reason, which begins by making the principle of unity 
anthropomorphic, and then proceeds forcibly to impose aims or ends 
upon Nature. Says Kant :— 


“It must be perfectly indifferent whether we say, when we have discovered the 
systematic unity of Nature, God has wisely willed it so, or, Nature has wisely 
arranged this. For it is nothing but the systematic unity, which reason requires as 
a basis for the investigation of Nature, that justifies the acceptance of the idea of 
a Supreme Intelligence as a regulative principle; and therefore, while in so far as 
we discover a necessary and systematic unity in Nature we have to attribute our 
success to the idea of a Supreme Being, — which becomes more valid the further 
we advance, — we can never overlook the laws of Nature, as it is in reference to 
these alone that the idea is employed.” 


“What can I know?— What ought I to do?— What may I 
hope ?”— in these three questions, said Kant, all the interests of 
reason are centred. The hurried sketch which has been given hints 
at the character of his reply to the first question, —“ the reply with 
which,” to use his own carefully chosen words, “reason must content 
itself, and with which it ought to be content, so Jong as it pays no 
regard to the practical.” 

“So long as reason pays no regard to the practical,” ’—that is, so 
long as the mind is viewed as a thinking power alone, — no objective 
demonstration can be given of the existence of God or of a future 
life ; no knowledge is possible concerning what transcends experience. 
Why? Because the mind cannot think otherwise than in and through 


1 Practical is here used substantially in the sense of active. 
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the relation of causality ; even in thinking itself, it cannot think itself 
otherwise than as already determined, be the ground of its determi- 
nation what it may. To say that the consciousness of dependence is 
produced by the mind’s own laws does not end the difficulty: and 
the difficulty can never be removed if the mind is viewed as a mere 
power of thinking or reflection.! 

But reason, says Kant, is not only intellect, but will; the mind is a 
power of action as well as of theoretical cognition. We are not simply 
determined by a given something, but by virtue of the will and its 
freedom we determine ourselves and our relations to the external 
world. To the establishment of these points Kant’s second great 
work, the “Critique of Practical Reason,” fs devoted. The fact of 
the freedom of the will is attested by the moral law within us. The 
unconditioned Zhou shalt — the “ categorical imperative,” as Kant calls 
it — exists in all men, and establishes the fact of man’s freedom. An 
imperative practical law and freedom reciprocally point each other. 
“ Thou canst,” — so Schiller put it,— “thou canst, for thou shalt.” 
If the moral law is universal, then all must be in a condition to obey 
it ; the will must be dependent ultimately upon no natural causality, 
but must be free. 

Right here is the kernel of the whole matter. Kant’s whole ethical 
system is based upon the assumption that this categorical imperative, 
the consciousness of obligation to do right, is universal, and as imme- 
diate a fact of consciousness as any fact of sensation. It is fundamen- 
tal to the very constitution of man’s nature. -It proves and justifies 
itself in experience: the disorders and multiplied miseries which ensue 
from its neglect are its everlasting safeguard, if it needed any safe- 
guard. But it is internal, of the essence of the mind. This is what 
makes it motive power, — metaphysically, as antecedent to and inde- 
pendent of particular experiences as the categories of the understand- 
ing or the intuitions of time and space. The moral law is strictly 
formal; demands of all one and the same thing, — Thou shalt do that 
which thou believest right! Kant’s own famous formulation of the 
fundamental law of the practical reason is, “So act that the maxim of 
thy will can always be valid as the principle of a universal legislation.” 
The question for us always is, How would it be if all men should act 
upon my principle? Only that which can endure this question corre- 
sponds to the fundamental law of our own nature and of the nature of 
things. It is not for ethics to draw up a table of particular duties. 
Particular duties vary with the varying conditions of culture and 


1 I would call attention to an admirable brief exposition of Kant’s system by Mr. 
Kroeger, in the “ Journal of Speculative Philosophy” for 1869, in which this point is dis- 
cussed with great clearness. Mr. Kroeger rightly observes that Jacobi, in declaring that 
all speculative reasoning must lead to Spinoza’s results, was correct enough so far as he 
understood reason to signify merely the power of thinking. 
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position, and are for the judgment to determine with the best right it 
can get. Conscience has to deal with only one question, — Believing 
this to be right, shall I do it? 

I should be happy if it were possible to incorporate in this paper 
passages from the “Critique of Practical Reason” sufficient to indi- 
cate to those who may be unfamiliar with the works of Kant its solid 
reasoning and lofty tone.'! In the whole range of modern thought I 
know of nothing more severely grand than such chapters of this great 
work as that upon the a priori Spring of the Will. In the ancient 
churches of Rome, Germany, and England the people rise and 
stand with bowed heads to hear the words of the Gospel. The student 
of philosophy should bow the head in reverence as he reads the Ethics 
of Kant. The words are not spoken from the Olivet of modern philos- 
ophy indeed, but from its Sinai; but a system of thought which 
does not have its beginning at some Sinai has no true beginning. 

The absolute moral law is the ground of immortality. The treat- 
ment of the soul under the forms of eternity publishes to the soul the 
fact of its eternal nature. Perfection is demanded ; and this is possible 
only on the supposition of an infinite existence of the same rational 
person. This idea of progress as necessary to any rational belief in 
immortality makes shipwreck of the lazy notions which make heaven 
some fixed and easy payment for some present merit. “Naturally,” 
says Kant, “ one who has persevered up to the end of life in progress 
to the better, and this from genuine moral motives, may well have the 
comforting hope that even in an existence prolonged beyond this life 
he will continue steadfast in these principles; but he cannot have 
the certainty of this.” Experience teaches that the rise from a life of 
sin to a truly moral and religious life, and the relapse from good and 
evil, occur alike under every possible condition ; and the mere accident 
of death can work no arbitrary transposition of this law. Unwearying 
endeavor is the eternal condition of progress and of virtue. The asso- 
ciation of the idea of happiness with the idea of virtue is indeed right 
and true. Both are true factors in any adequate definition of the 
highest good. Happiness depends on the harmony of nature with 
the will and end of man. But the moral law commands uncondition- 
ally, with no regard to the natural effects of obedience. There is no 
necessary connection between morality and proportionate happiness 
in beings dependent upon nature, not controlling it. Hence there 
must be a Supreme Cause containing the principle of this harmony. 
As surely as there is a moral law in us which requires the accomplish- 
ment of the highest good, just so surely is it necessary to believe in 
God. “The moral laws,” says Kant, “could not be regarded as com- 


1 There is a faithful English translation of the “Critique of Practical Reason,” by Mr. 
Abbott. . 
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mands, did they not connect adequate consequences with their dictates. 
And this they could not do did they not reside in a necessary being, 
as the Supreme Good, which alone can render such a harmony possi- 
ble.” The belief in immortality and God is not the immediate motive 
to virtue ; but immortality and God are the infallible implications and 
presuppositions of the absolute moral law which is inherent in our 
nature. 

Religion is thus based on morality by Kant ; it is “the recognition 
of all our duties as divine commands.” Anabsolute moral law involves 
the existence of God; morality leads necessarily to religion ; and the 
importance of religion consists entirely in its moral efficacy. From 
this standpoint Kant discusses Christianity and the questions in- 
volved in Christianity in his “ Religion of Reason.” 

This work was published in 1793. Frederick the Great had then 
been dead seven years. Under his reign the persecution of Kant 
which followed would have been impossible. ‘“ My people shall say 
what they please,” Frederick had said; “and every man is free to be 
saved in the way which he chooses.” But under Frederick’s successor 
came a reaction, growing stiffer and stronger as the revolutionary 
movement in France grew fiercer. Just as we have seen Bismarck 
clasping hands with priestdom — Catholic and Protestant alike — for 
the sake of suppressing free thought, so Frederick William II. had 
recourse to a bigoted orthodoxy for protection against the threaten- 
ing innovations of 1793. Kant’s two great Critiques had already ap- 
peared, and the new philosophy was beginning to work mightily upon 
the scientific mind of Germany. No wonder that the Berlin censors 
. began to ask themselves what they should do with Kant. While they 
were busy discussing the matter, the “ Religion of Reason” appeared 
and created a great sensation. The year of the Reign of Terror was 
not a time when such a ministry as that of Frederick William II. was 
likely to look on such things with apathy ; and presently there came 
down to Kant at Kénigsberg a mandate from Frederick William afore- 
said, “ by the grace of God King of Prussia,” etc. : — 


‘* Our highest person has long observed with great displeasure how you misuse 
your philosophy to the prejudice of many leading doctrines of the Holy Scriptures 
and of Christianity. We had thought better of you. We trust that you will not be 
guilty of similar proceedings in future, but dutifully apply your talents to the ad- 
vancement of our desires. Otherwise unpleasant consequences will inevitably 


follow. Be moved by our grace,” etc. 


A militant man like Lessing, receiving such a mandate, would have 
followed up “ Religion Within the Limits of Reason” with some sting- 
ing tract, and taken the consequences. But Kant, now an old man, 
was one to whose whole nature controversy was repugnant ; a man, 
moreover, whose deepest principles were opposed to any unnecessary 
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illegal proceeding. His sensitive nature was deeply wounded, but he 
remained silent. “It is base to renounce one’s real convictions,” he 
wrote upon his tablets ; “one must say nothing which is not true, — 
but it is not always one’s duty to say publicly all that one holds true.” 
In 1798, after the accession of the more tolerant Frederick William 
III., he published an account of the whole affair, including a copy of 
his reply to the ministry, in the preface to his essay on the “ Conflict 
of the Faculties,’ —a profound discussion of the necessity of freedom 
in education and the evils resulting to science from theological super- 
vision. He wittily remarks in this essay, that, if it be conceded that 
philosophy is the handmaid of theology, the question still remains 
whether the handmaid follows her gracious lady, bearing her train, or 
goes before carrying the torch. 

In the “ Religion of Reason” Kant considers the relation between 
Christianity and his religion of morality and reason, and finds them 
in essential agreement. Even the doctrines of the Church, distortions 
though they seem to Kant, almost all have a deep basis of truth. 
The Church has its doctrine of Original Sin. Philosophy, too, com- 
pels us to posit, as the ground of the sin which does actually exist, a 
radical tendency to evil in human nature. But evil ‘s not a thing of 
race. “Of all theories of the origin of moral evil,” says Kant, “the 
most imperfect and unsatisfactory is that which figures it as descended 
to us by inheritance from our first parents.” Evil has its ground in 
the will, and is involved in the very idea of man’s freedom. “When 
reason awoke and entered upon its office,’ — this Kant develops with 
special interest in his essay on the “ Conjectural Beginning of the 
History of Mankind,” — “ weak as it was, mingled with animality, evils 
must arise and, with more cultivated reason, vices which were totally 
foreign to the state of ignorance and therefore of innocence. The 
first step then out of this state was, on the moral side, a fa//,; on the 
physical side, a multitude of evils never known before were the conse- 
‘quences of this fall, therefore its punishment.” Man’s leaving Para- 
dise was simply the transition from the rudeness of a merely animal 
creature, — from the go-cart of instinct to the guidance of reason, from 
nature to freedom. Only through this “ fall” —a fall which belongs 
to the whole history of man— was a rise possible ; only through the 
coming of sin into man’s life could morality and virtue also come. 
The element of negativity, of contradiction and conflict, is essential to 
any idea of life and progress whatever ; and in moral life this negative 
element is sin. 

Christianity says to all men, “ Ye must be born again ;” and Ortho- 
doxy has laid great stress upon this doctrine of a new birth, whatever 
superstitions and misconceptions it may have mixed up with it. Phi- 
losophy also teaches us, says Kant, the necessity of a thorough regen- 
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eration of the moral nature. The distinction between good and evil 
is one going to the very roots of our nature. Evil and sin are rooted 
in a fundamental perversion of our motives, in the subordination of the 
moral law to our self-love; and the restoration and supremacy of our 
original powers for good can come only through a revolution at the 
very centre of the heart. 

Orthodoxy binds up the salvation of mankind with the person and 
life of Jesus, especially with his sacrificial death. This,as the Church 
looks at it, is untrue ; yet the Church, according to Kant, only partic- 
ularizes in Jesus that which is deeply true when made universal and 
spoken of mankind in its essence and idea. The ideal of moral per- 
fection, the humanity which is well-pleasing to God, is the Son of God. 
So far as Jesus realized this ideal is he an embodiment of the Divine 
Son-ship. This is true of every man in proportion to his emancipation 
from self and his appropriation of the divine and universal life. The 
transition from the evil to the good, the change of heart, involves sac- 
rifice and pain. These the zew man willingly undergoes for the sake 
of the good, in the spirit of the Son of God; whereas the suffering 
properly belonged to the o/d man, the unregenerate man, as punish- 
ment for the evil that is in him. This is true of every man who fights 
with sin. If now we view as one this spirit of good which is strug- 
gling and suffering in the men of the race, seeing how this spirit alone 
is the truth of humanity, then it is true that the Son of God bears the 
sins of the world and redeems the race: but this Son of God is no 
one man alone. In all this there is, of course, much with which many 
readers will not agree ; but every reader will be glad to consider the 
careful opinions of Kant upon subjects so important. 

Kant, with his characteristic method of inwardness, deals primarily 
with the principles of atonement as realized in the individual heart. 
But if we transfer our view to society and history, we see in all a veri- 
fication of the one great law. Every liberty which we enjoy has been 
bought by the death of martyrs ; the bark of our civilization floats on 
the blood of humanity. Every element of our culture, every amenity 
of life, every privilege of the school, the press, the platform, every in- 
spiration of art and literature, is a monument of the toil, the devotion, 
and the suffering of those true sons of God who through the ages of 
selfishness and oppression have been moved by high ideals, have 
known that they belonged to humanity and not to themselves, have 
laid hold of the life universal and have kept the faith. 

The Church’s supernaturalism does not, of course, appeal to Kant. 
Moral religion, he says, tends eventually to displace and dispense with 
all miraculous beliefs. Nothing compels the reason to adopt a mirac- 
ulous explanation of things, and sensible people object to cultivating 
any practical belief in miracles ; they count upon none in the business 
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of life. If any miracles are treated with tenderness they are those of 
the hazy days of yore ; “no mew miracle can be permitted.” But if 
the fact of miracles were to be allowed, Kant is unable to see how 
they could subserve any religious purpose. Shocking enough to him 
is the idea of making the moral law depend upon physical wonders for 
its authority ; and the appeal to miracles to make men obey the behests 
of duty which are primordially inscribed upon their hearts is a shifting 
of attention from the real issue to accidents, and only prolongs relig- 
ious childhood. The hard-and-fast Protestant theory of miracles was 
peculiarly objectionable to Kant. “The Protestants,” he said, “ had 
succeeded in proving from the Scripture neither when miracles were 
to cease nor that they were to cease at all; and the quibble that mi- 
raculous .interposition, once necessary, is necessary no longer, is an 
altogether unseemly assumption of knowledge.” 

The whole theory of miracle is opposed to the principles of ethics. 
There is no virtue in satisfying human duties by superhuman powers. 
With special reference to the Church’s doctrines concerning Christ, 


Kant says :— 


‘“* The supernatural hypothesis benefits us nothing, since the archetype of this 
phenomenon is to be found i ourse/ves. The Son of God cannot be recognized as 
such through any outward appearance, but only through his perfect accordance 
with the moral ideal which we have within ourselves. The advancement of Christ 
above natural human conditions rather limits than strengthens his influence. If he 
be represented as so far superhuman as, by a purity of will not earned but immu- 
.table and innate, to be above the possibility of lapse, then he would cease to be 
fitly proposed to us as an exemplar. Man might, in such event, say, Let there be 
given to me a thoroughly holy will, and every temptation to evil must of itself come 
to nought; give me a perfect inward conviction that after a brief career on earth 
I shall by force of this connate holiness straightway enter the everlasting glories, 
then will I not only willingly but joyously endure all grief and pain however 
bitter, even up to the most contumelious death, seeing as I do, in near prospect, 


the uplifting, glorified result.” 


I do not see how the essentially unethical character of the miracu- 
lous theory could well be shown more strikingly than by the line of 
thought which Kant here suggests. Surely little argument should be 
necessary to prove that the character and life of Christ are a thousand 
times more precious, helpful, and sublime, if we look upon him as 
simply wholly faithful to the “light which lighteth every man,” than if 
we look upon his virtues as born of a superhuman power which we do 
not share. And how spectacular, how unreal, and how shocking be- 
come the agonizing words of Gethsemane and Calvary, if upon this 
old theory of the Church we must view them as uttered with a clear 
comprehension that the suffering and darkness were but for the 
moment, and triumph and glory were just over the threshold! Only 
by throwing away such theories as this, only by relegating every man 
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to the sphere of the universal moral law, can we save this richest 
legacy of history. The reign of law alone makes virtue possible, and 
ethics has no place for miracle. 

The four great banes to rational religion in Kant’s eyes are the 
JSanaticism of supposed preternatural inward experiences, — works of 
grace; the superstition of belief in miracles ; the c//uminism which 
alleges a preternatural opening of the eyes and perception of things 
inaccessible to reason, — “the whimseys of adepts,” as Kant puts it, 
“in search of the great secret ;” and the thaumaturgy of endeavoring 
to act upon the supersensible, — sacramentarianism. Against the last 
Kant is severest. Pure, rational religion, he says, has for its minister 
every honest-minded person. But when “ revelation” is put before 
religion, then belief in tenets whereof most can know nothing is repre- 
sented as an immediate duty, and a mercenary, upstart worship is 
elevated to the rank of the alone saving faith. Half-learned men are 
compelled to profess belief in incomprehensible things, under penalty 
of being labelled irreligious. “A good memory is equipment enough 
for a good believer, although he may not so much as understand the 
words of the creed to which he is solemnly pledged. .. . It is the 
clerical superiors,” bursts forth Kant indignantly, “who will have to 
render an account for the abuses springing from this fictitious faith.” 

To all religious delusions Kant opposes simply the moral principle. 
Everything which mankind fancies it can do over and above good 
moral conduct in order to make itself acceptable to God is false and 
empty worship. “ This,” he says, “is what I lay down as an axiom. 
If mankind depart in the least from this principle, then superstition 
knows no bounds. There is no essential difference between the kinds 
of mechanical service which superstition devises. . . . Whether the 
devotee take his statutory walk to Loretto, to Palestine, or to church ; 
whether he pronounce his forms of prayer by the lip, inscribe them 
upon flags to be unfurled and wafted by the winds, fire them from a 
blunderbuss, or, like the untutored Thibetians, whirl them heaven- 
ward from a wheel,”— is all one. “ Betwixt a Tungusine Shaman and 
a European prelate [thus strongly does he express himself in one 
place], —or, if examples be preferred from the masses, between the 
rude Wogulite who as he rises from his couch places a bear’s paw on 
his pate, ejaculating, ‘ From this sudden death, good bear, deliver me,’ 
and the supra-subtle, sublimated puritan in Connecticut, — there is a 
great difference in the fashion, but none in the principle, of their be- 
lief.” The principle of both is, that in our relation to God we have to 


. take account of something besides a pure heart and a good life; and 


such religion Kant declares to be idolatry. 
The various self-deceptions apt to be encouraged by religious offices 
all spring from one source, — the inveterate desire to be able to con- 
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sider oneself a favorite of Heaven. It is easy and agreeable to be a 
favorite: it is hard to make oneself a good and faithful servant. Jesus 
declared the fruits of good works to be the test whereby each might try 
and know himself and others. And “the day has not yet come,” says 
Kant, “when it was ever seen that those who deem themselves the 
signally favored and chosen of God excelled in any one point the man 
of plain natural honesty upon whom we can count in society, in busi- 
ness, or in distress. It is not the right way to begin with grace and 
thence descend to virtue, but to begin with virtue and rise to grace.” ! 

Thus Kant comes back ever and ever to the idea of morality as the 
only sound and true basis of religion. “ He that doeth the will shall 
know the doctrine,” — it is the old truth in a new form. Toa good 
life, and to a good life only, God and eternity will be brought to light ; 
and a good life consists in obedience to that absolute moral imper- 
ative, which is an immediate fact of consciousness. Sincere, faithful 
doing, — this is the key to knowing, and the door to infinite progress. 
The life which is rooted in virtue shall be bathed in the sunlight of 
heaven. 

It seems to me that this is the doctrine for the time. It were easy 
enough for every critic to say what he would like to add or subtract. 
It were useful, perhaps, here to say something of the practical inspira- 
tion and motive power of the speculative view, which Kant places too 
much at the end of the religious process, but which is indeed — was, 
in his own case — the continual ground and light of the religious life. 
But no criticism should be allowed to divert attention from Kant’s 
central principle, or to hinder its effectual working ; and amidst the 
emasculated, jelly-fish religionism of so great sections of the American 
Church and the licentious or dyspeptic uneasiness of the advertisers 
for new religions and moralities, we should be thankful enough for cen- 
tennials of the “ Pure Reason,” or anything else that may turn atten- 
tion a little more to Kant’s severe and searching gospel. This is not 
the first time that men have advertised for new religions. They have 
done it forever. They were doing it while Carlyle was writing “ Past 

1 “Commencing with the doctrine of mankind’s corruption,” says Kant, in his criticism 
of the Church’s system, “ men have despaired of and emasculated the mind’s elastic and 
undecaying energies for virtue, — placing the whole of religion in a principle of passive 
resignation, where all moral good is expected from above. Mankind is thus bereaved of all 
self-confidence and independence. Fretted with perpetual anxiety, men sigh and whine 
after preternatural assistance, and in this very self-abnegation (which is not humility) think 
they possess a means of recommending themselves to the favor of God.” 

Such is the outspoken tone of the “ Religion of Reason” throughout. So free and 
anxious to recognize the real truth which lay in the cardinal Orthodox doctrines as to arouse 
the pique of the trifling free-thinkers of the Berlin School, Kant did not mince matters when 
he arraigned the real superstitions of the Church. He was the co-founder with Lessing of 
that deeper and philosophical German rationalism which has wrought so wonderful a revo- 
lution in the whole attitude of scholars in relation to the Bible, Christianity, and the religious 
development of mankind. : 
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and Present ;” and small men were answering the advertisements. 
Some twelve or thirteen New Religions came to Cheyne Row itself, 
most of them without the postage paid, in a space of six months ; till 
Carlyle instructed the postman to introduce no more of them if the 
charge exceeded one penny. Small men, I say, were answering the 
advertisements, manufacturing patent supplies for the demand. What 
did the great man say meantime? He,rooted and grounded in Kant, 
said what the great man has always said :— 


“ He that has a soul unasphyxied will never want a religion; he that has a soul 
asphyxied, reduced to a succedaneum for salt, will never find any religion, though 
you rose from the dead to preach himone. Men ask fora‘ religion’ as fora kind of 
Morrison’s Pill, which they have only to swallow once and aj! will be well. Brother! 
I say there is not, was not, nor ever will be, in the wide circle of Nature, any Pill 
or Religion of that character. Thou needest no ‘ New Religion ;’ nor art thou 
like to get any. Thou hast already more ‘religions’ than thou makest use of. 
This day thou knowest ten commanded duties, seest in thy mind ten things which 
should be done, for one that thou doest. Do one of them; this of itself will show 
thee ten others which can and shall be done. ‘But my future fate?’ Yes, thy 
future fate, indeed! Thy future fate, while-thou makest i# the chief question, 
seems to me — extremely questionable? Hast thou reflected, O serious reader, 
Advanced Liberal or other, that the one end, essence, use of all religion, past, pre- 
sent, and to come, was this only, — To keep that Moral Conscience or Inner Light 
of ours alive and shining? All religion was here to remind us, better or worse, of 
what we already know better or worse, of the quite zz/finite difference there is be- 
tween a Good man and a Bad ; to bid us love infinitely the one, abhor and avoid 
infinitely the other, — strive infinitely to de the one, and not to be the other.” 


This too would be Kant’s answer to the advertisers for a new mo- 
rality to-day. There is no new morality. There is only the one law of 
duty, which was from the beginning and will be to the end. It is not 
something without us, a scheme to be adopted or abjured. It is the 
law of our nature itself, and its first law. Violate it if we will, refuse 
to recognize it till we focus our half-dozen speculations, — we shall 
never succeed in making ourselves believe wrong right, because we can 
never unmake ourselves. Duty is altogether too fundamental in this 
world of men for the nature of things to leave it in our hands, subject 
toourcaprice. Say,in your pseudo-earnest trifling, that if you cannot 
find a neat theory of social action in six parts, you will perhaps re- 
pudiate moral obligation; still conscience, the eternal in you, speaks 
on and cannot be suppressed, and still the wheels roll on which crush 
the man who will not work together with the Power that makes for 
righteousness. Nature itself, God himself, is the everlasting guaran- 
tee of morality. Attend to conscience, with its one question and 
command, and manhood shall expand and vision open. Neglect it, 
ignore it, try machinery and schemes and pills instead, and it avouches 
the nobility and greatness of the humanity we stand for by letting us 
wither and darkness cover us. 


Epwin D. MEap. 
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(= GRANT is reported to have said of Mr. Conkling : 
“TI regard him as the greatest mind in public life, or that has 
been in public life since the beginning of the government. He has 
the advantage of having been trained from his very infancy. He had 
a father of unusual ability, who early taught him to reason, and cor- 
rected his errors. He has grown to great proportions. . . . He has 
true greatness and simplicity.” 

For a dozen years Mr. Conkling has been very generally spoken of 
in similar terms. The New York “ World” used to be reminded by 
him of Burke. The New York “Herald” said of him: “You have all 
the qualities of Webster without his faults ; you have all the keenness 
of perception and sarcasm of Calhoun without his rashness ; you have 
all the stubborn, dogged persistence of Jackson without his obstinacy ; 
you have all the qualities which men may feel proud of in an American 
statesman.” And the members of one wing of a great political party 
have been continually asserting that he was a great man. They have 
not emphasized any particular thing which Mr. Conkling has done, 
and they have never dwelt upon the great deeds, the great learning, - 
or the great plans of their hero, as have the admirers of other greaf 
men. They have merely reiterated that he was a great man. This 
attitude of Mr. Conkling’s friends seemed to me so striking and un- 
usual, that a few years ago I undertook an examination of Mr. Conk- 
ling’s life and works, for the purpose of ascertaining, if possible, why 
he was a great man; and if he was not a great man, what kind of a 
man he was. 

I began by asking those of his admirers and friends whom I could 
reach why it was they thought he was a great man. Their answers, 
however, all resolved themselves into the proposition that Mr. Conkling 
was a great man — because he was a great man. It was not possible 
to obtain from any of these gentlemen, or from any other source, any 
specific enumeration of the evidences of Mr. Conkling’s greatness. 
Thus disappointed, and proceeding on the presumption that a great 
personality in the field of public affairs must have found expression 
either through published works, in great parliamentary debates, in 
great forensic arguments, or in proposing or carrying great legislative 
measures ; I inquired for Mr. Conkling’s work of librarians and book- 
sellers ; I examined in the “ Congressional Globe” or “ Record” every 
speech which he has delivered in the Senate, and also most of those 
delivered out of the Senate and reported elsewhere. I went over the 
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list of the laws he has proposed, and through the reports of the United 
States Supreme Court and of the New York Court of Appeals to find 
what cases he had argued. Thé results of these examinations I pro- 
pose to give briefly in this paper. 


Mr. Conkling’s father was a member of Congress ; subsequently, 
from 1825 to 1852, United States District Judge, and in 1852 U.S. 
Minister to Mexico. He was the author of several legal works, two 
at least of which were for several years authorities ; and he is remem- 
bered as a stern and vigorous man, of singularly uncompromising rec- 
titude. Roscoe Conkling was born in Albany, Oct. 28, 1829, and 
he will therefore be fifty-two years old this month. He was edu- 
cated at the schools of Albany, in which city he also studied law, and 
in which he began to practice while he was still in his teens. He did 


_not go to college, and his earlier education seems, measured by the 


standards of to-day, to have been somewhat meagre ; but these were 
deficiencies which were of much less relative importance at that time 
than they would be now. Soon after being admitted to the bar he 
removed to Utica, and when only twenty-one years of age was ap- 
pointed District Attorney by Governor Fish. It is thus fair to assert 
that Mr. Conkling began his career under the most favorable auspices. 
His father was the United States Judge of the District in which he 
lived ; he enjoyed the favor of the Whig administration at Albany ; he 
had married the sister of Horatio Seymour, one of the recognized 
leaders of the Democratic party, and he had been gifted with every 
physical advantage. It is difficult to say what more a young lawyer, 
starting in a provincial town in that generation, could have asked for 
to insure success. 

Having previously been Mayor of Utica, Mr. Conkling was in 1858 
elected to Congress, and re-elected in 1860. In 1862 he failed, but 
was again elected and re-elected in 1864 and 1866. The first two 
terms were uneventful. It can only be said that Mr. Conkling then 
began to attract attention as a man of force. During his third term 
his aggressiveness and unwillingness to follow won for him a place in 
the front rank of his party, and invested him with some of the attri- 
butes of leadership. He came to be considered arising man. During 
this session he served upon the Reconstruction Committee, at that 
time the most important in the House; but he was not the author of 
any of the important measures which that committee proposed, 
although he gave to them a vigorous assent, and is therefore entitled 
to a partisan’s share of whatever praise or’blame now belongs to them. 
Mr. Conkling began during this session also to display prominently 
those singularities of manner and temper which have since become 
characteristic, and which at the time appeared greatly to irritate some 
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of his fellow-members, — one of whom, Mr. Blaine, made a vehement 
attack upon him, in the course of which he described him as a ridic- 
ulous turkey-cock, and thus laid the foundation for the subsequent 
feud between Mr. Conkling and himself. 

In 1866, the term of Senator Ira Harris (whom Mr. Thurlow Weed 
described as having been “invented” by him as a means of escaping 
from the contest between Mr. Evarts and Mr. Greeley in the senatorial 


‘election of 1860) expired, and there was a deep feeling among the 


younger members of the Republican party that his successor should 
be chosen from their number. Mr. Conkling, an ardent republican, 
who had shown striking qualities, whose career had been so full of 
success, and who had not yet attained the years when a man is 
challenged to account for his use of success and for his failure to fulfil 
his early promises, was selected as their candidate. His canvass 
for the nomination was organized and mainly conducted by Mr. Ellis 
H. Roberts, then a member of the Assembly and editor of the “ Utica 
Herald,” who presented his name to the caucus, where it was admir- 
ably seconded by Mr. Andrew D. White. The caucus nomination was 
finally obtained for him by a majority of four, mainly through the in- 
fluence of these two gentlemen, — though in the light of the disclosures 
at Albany last summer it is interesting to recall the fact that on the 
ballot preceding that by which Mr. Conkling was nominated there 
was one more ballot cast than there were persons present in the cau- 
cus ; and the contemporaneous allegation that this was purposely done, 
in order to create delay by necessitating the ordering of another bal- 
lot, which was immediately done, and that during the interval thus 
obtained between this and the final ballot Mr. Hugh Hastings, who 
was upon the floor of the caucus, bought the two or three votes 
needed to nominate Mr. Conkling, is a coincidence worth recalling. 
Having secured the caucus nomination, Mr. Conkling’s election fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. Since then he has been twice re-elected, 
and had served at the time of his resignation fourteen years. 

Great things have been before the Senate in this time. Grave con- 
stitutional questions have been settled ; part of the measures of re- 
construction, and a great number of economic and administrative 
questions have been passed upon ; and once we were confronted with 
a contest between two nearly equal parties for the possession of the 
chief executive, —a contest which had never before been settled by any 
people in any time except with bloodshed. There has been no other 
period in our history since the foundations of the government were 
laid, during which so many important purely political questions have 
been acted upon, and none other which was so well fitted to kindle all 
the ambition, and call forth all the resources, of any man who loved 
and sought to serve his country, as that during which Mr. Conkling 
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has been a senator. What part has he played during this time? He 
has served upon the most important committees of the Senate, and if 
not the leader, he has been one of the leaders of the dominant political 
party. He has enjoyed the prestige of a great reputation, he has had 
the largest opportunities for doing things, and he has been accredited 
with the possession of the greatest abilities. When, however, he be- 
came a party leader, his party was in an overwhelming majority ; but 
from 1870 to 1876 its majority dwindled to the point of extinction, 
and as a party leader he has been completely inaccessible to ideas, and 
has shown the densest incapacity to apprehend new questions. The 
great opportunities which he has had, he has not improved. He is 
not the author of a single one of the important measures of his time. 
He has not identified himself with any of those measures, either in 
debate or in any other way, and none of them became laws through 
his influence. If, as his friends say, he possesses great abilities, he 
has not used them; and he has left nothing upon record which will 
serve as evidence to his children that they existed. Except his con- 
nection with the third-term movement he has done nothing which will 
attract the attention of posterity. His name is written with water 
upon a sheet of sand ; -but upon the permanent records of his time he 
has left no mark which will justify his career, his reputation, or the 
popular estimate of his talents. An examination of the things Mr. 
Conkling has done since he entered the Senate shows the basis for 
these judgments. 

Considering first what has been put forward in his behalf we find 
that his admirers, in answer to inquiries recently made, have so far as 
appears, claimed for him the authorship of only three important laws. 
These are the present law governing the election of United States 
senators, the law confirming the titles of pre-emptors and settlers to 
lands along the lines of railroads claiming lands from the Government, 
and the trade-mark law. Of these, the latter was declared unconstitu- 
tional as soon as it got before the courts, and the others were amend- 
ments of old laws,—and he had nothing to do with proposing, or 
carrying, either the laws or the amendments. Great credit has been 
claimed for Mr. Conkling because he has not been corrupt in money 
matters ; but those who thus praise him forget that it would have been 
utterly disgraceful for him to have done what they praise him for not 
doing, and that very few senators have ever been even accused of 
corruption. But while Mr. Conkling’s record is thus, on the showing 
of his own friends, in a certain sense barren, it is not empty. He has 
in fact rendered some service, but it is of a perfectly commonplace 
character. There is nothing about him to suggest Burke unless it be 
his lack of the qualities which made Burke illustrious. His actual ser- 
vices as a proposer or forwarder of legislation might have been ren- 
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dered equally well by any one of fifty men who could be picked from 
the New York or Massachusetts legislature. 

On the one hand he always opposed petty raids on the Treasury, 
and was particularly watchful in opposition to the claims which came 
up from the South in great numbers just after the war, and the litiga- 
tion of which before the Court of Claims he strenuously opposed. He 
opposed the extremes of Mr. Sumner and Mr. Wilson in the debates 
on the fifteenth amendment, as well as the excessive conditions which 
were proposed on the re-admission’ of Virginia to the Union. He 
opposed the renewal of the income tax, and favored the abolition of 
the franking privilege. He opposed the salary grab, and once seri- 
ously endeavored to limit the amount of stationery to be furnished to 
each senator. He opposed a post-office telegraph bill, and has objected 
as he could to the annual steals in the river and harbor bills. He has 
manifested great interest in the laws regulating steamboat traffic, 
adding clauses which would increase the securities of travellers, and 
insisting that the same rights should be accorded to them against 
common carriers on water, as on land. He has invariably been on the 
right side of financial questions, though he has taken only an insig- 
nificant part in the discussions of them ; and indeed on Feb. 19, 1874, 
while Mr. Schurz was bearing the brunt of the battle for honest 
money with Mr. Morton and the other inflationists, he thus expressed 
himself : — 


“I deem it due to frankness not to neglect to add my word of warning against 
all schemes for wholesale issues of irredeemable paper money. Conscious of many 
things taught by the science of finance which I do not know, there is one thing which 
I think I do know, having learned it from the saddened and blackened annals of 
many epochs. Reason and experience convince me that we shall launch govern- 
ment and people ona sea without shore and a sea without bottom when we legis- 
late the nation out upon a sea of irredeemable paper money.” 


Mr. Conkling is also credited with having prepared a plan for the 
reorganization of the Federal judiciary, but he has not brought it forth ; 
and the one measure which he has supported in such a way as at all 


to correspond to his reputation was the electoral commission bill. 


Upon that bill he made an elaborate and very good speech. His share 
in the debates on other questions has usually consisted either of short 
speeches which were rather for the purpose of putting himself on rec- 
ord than for the purpose of making a contribution to the subject, or of 
a running fire of comments and questions which seemed to be for the 
purpose of getting information, and which often had the effect of mak- 
ing the subject under discussion clearer. The most of his remarks, 
however, have been upon points of order, procedure, and parliamentary 
law, in which he has manifested great interest. 

On the other hand» Mr. Conkling was hopelessly wrong in the dis- 
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cussion of the tenure of office acts at the beginning of General Grant’s 
administration ; he was on the wrong side of Mr. Thurman’s railroad 
bill in 1878 ; he opposed the increase of salaries of some of the Fed- 
eral judges, apparently on the ground that “he had to work in vacation 
to be here —in the Senate —in term time;” he was once instrumen- 
tal in defeating a new law for aking the census, thereby compelling 
the census of 1870 to be taken under the old law, and he opposed the 
new law when it finally did pass ; and in so far as he treated them as 
political and not personal questions, he was hopelessly wrong in the 
debates on the use of troops in Louisiana, and the sale of arms to the 
French during the Franco-Prussian war. 

Mr. Conkling is, however, to be judged as a legislator not so much 
by what he has advocated or opposed as by what he has treated with 
indifference, — and this category includes the most important questions 
of his time. These have taken no hold upon him. Tariff reform and 
our commercial relations with other countries ; methods of taxation ; 
the relations of corporations to the State and National governments ; 
the complete regulations of elections; Chinese immigration; and, 
although he has introduced several subsidy bills, the decline of Amer- 
ican commerce, and the interests of the United States in Central 
America, —all these have no more vexed him than the passing shad- 
ow of acloud. The tariff has, to be sure, been only once, or at most 
twice, before the Senate during his term of service; but from a man in 
Mr. Conkling’s position we had a right to expect an expression of his 
views on this subject elsewhere. On financial questions he has been 
indeed on the right side when they came to be voted on, but he has 
taken substantially no share in shaping the questions to be decided. 
In all the debates upon the inflation measures, refunding operations, 
and the monetization of silver, he took practically no part; and New 
York, which has the largest interest in these questions, might in the 
discussion of them have been represented almost as well by a deaf 
mute as by Mr. Conkling. In_the evils arising from the condition of 
the South he has been deeply interested, but rather as party weapons 
than as questions for his solution; and it is an historical fact that 
those evils have diminished in proportion as the use of the remedies 
advocated by Mr. Conkling has been discontinued. Of the modern 
questions, civil-service reform is the only one which has impressed 
him. This he opposed when it appeared in the Senate, on the ground 
that it came from anti-administration senators. Subsequently he 
took the ground that no reform was needed, and he has repeatedly 
gone out of his way to assail and deride those who favored it. It was 
not until his letter of resignation that he manifested an appreciation 
of the nature of this question, possibly being quickened thereunto by 
the analogy between his own position toward President Garfield and 
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that which he had described as the position of the first civil-service re- 
formers — Messrs. Sumner, Schurz, and Trumbull — toward President 
Grant, to whom, on Feb. 19, 1872, he referred as a senatorial ring or 
a senatorial cabal who had betrayed the Republican party, and sought 
to furnish campaign material to the Democrats “by disparaging and 
maligning the President of the United States.” 

If, however, as some of Mr. Conkling’s friends may insist, his legis- 
lative career is to be judged, not by the kinds of things with which 
he has busied himself, but by his effectiveness in accomplishing what 
he has undertaken, then in that case, his measure may be taken by 
ascertaining what proportion of the bills which he has introduced 
have become laws, and by comparing the result, which may be termed 
the percentage of success, with that of othery Republican senators. 
Excluding from consideration bills granting pensions, removing the 
political disabilities of Southerners, and for the relief of individuals 
which come in great quantities from members of particular com- 
mittees, and which are not therefore fair tests, it will be found that 
Mr. Conkling’s percentage of success is lower than that of most of his 
colleagues. For example, in the fortieth and forty-first Congresses, 
covering the first four years of his senatorial service, only 5.87 per 
cent of the bills introduced by him became laws ; while during the 
same period Mr. Sherman’s percentage of success was 7.63, Mr. 
Edmund’s, 11.11, and Mr. Anthony’s, 23.5. In the forty-fourth Con- 
gress, covering the last part of General Grant’s administration, during 
which time Mr. Conkling was a candidate for the Presidential nomi- 
nation and his influence was greatest, his percentage of success was 
15.38 ; while that of Mr. Edmunds was 26.66, and Mr. Anthony’s, 38.! 
It would be tedious to examine every session in the same way, but it is 
believed that the relative proportions would be found to be unchanged. 
As a legislator, therefore, an examination of the things which Mr. 
Conkling has done and of the things which he has left unattempted 
certainly bears out the statement that his record is commonplace; and 
it certainly affords no basis for a belief that his is “the greatest 
mind that has been in public life since the beginning of the govern- 
ment.” 

In other spheres of activity Mr. Conkling has made a similar 
record. Great men have often if not generally been authors, but to 
any inquiry for Mr. Conkling’s writings or published works the 
answer is that he has no works, and that he has written nothing. 
Nor, as an orator, has he established his intellectual superiority. 
Perhaps in consequence of the doubts about it, his admirers have con- 

1 It should be urged in mitigation of Mr. Anthony’s success as a legislator, that many 
of his bills came from the printing committee, and provided for the distribution of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress on the death of a member. 
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stantly predicted a “great effort” which should settle the fact beyond 
cavil ; but it is a matter of common ridicule that that effort has now 
been postponed from time to time for upward of ten years. Of the 
speeches which he has delivered, and upon which, until the great effort 
is made, his reputation must rest, that on the electoral commission 
bill was a strong and respectable speech ; and that delivered at the last 
campaign at Terre Haute, and that nominating General Grant in the 
Chicago Convention were each admirable of their kind ; but they are 
his only speeches which bear the stamp of first-rate ability, although 
that on the admission of Senator Caldwell to the Senate was strong 
and sensible, and that on the use of troops in Louisiana was clear 
and adroit, and gave the “stalwarts” of that day reasons for the 
faith which was in them. 

The striking peculiarity of all Mr. Conkling’s speeches is their 
personal and merely transient nature. A discussion or denunciation 
of persons attracts him, and rouses his energy. Principles he does 
not grasp. He attacked President Johnson vehemently, but as the 
personal betrayer of the Republican party, and therefore as a bad 
man. He defended President Grant even more vehemently, but as 
an individual, and as the official head of the Republican party ; and he 
attacked those who differed from him in the same spirit as that in 
which he attacked President Johnson. His Cooper Union Speech 
in 1872, which was said to have been indeed a great effort, and to 
have pitched the key of the Republican canvass of that year, was 
devoted to extravagant personal praise of General Grant and extrava- 
gant personal abuse of Mr.Greeley. It was strong and bitter, but its 
style and standpoint were that of a man altogether on the common 
level. His set speech in the debate on the sale of arms to the 
French was of a similar character, and is filled with abuse of his oppo- 
nents. Its effect is best described in a remark of an accomplished 
and distinguished Southerner, who after listening to the debate said : 
“T have seen in my time a great many defeats, — defeats on the battle- 
field, in the courts, in parliamentary bodies, and in society; but I 
never saw any defeat which was so crushing as that suffered by Mr. 
Conkling in this debate at the hands of Mr. Schurz.” His speech 
opening the campaign in New York last year was the occasion of a 
great political demonstration, but in itself it was disingenuous, illogi- 
cal, and miscalculated for its purpose because, while it may have put 
some Republicans into a frame of mind where they would have 
eagerly voted twice, in so far as it made votes, they were votes for the 
Democratic candidate. It inflamed the faithful, but it repelled the 
wavering ; and Mr. Conkling had subsequently to forsake the ground 
he assumed in it, and to follow in the lines marked out by others. 
Beside the speeches made in or out of the Senate which have been 
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reported, there are several others made in executive session which 
have been described as great efforts, but of which we have only 
the hearsay newspaper reports. Nearly all, however, have related 
to the nomination of some individual to some office,—such as those 
on the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Merritt, or Judge Robertson 
to the collectorship of New York, in each of which cases the objec- 
tion was made upon personal grounds, as being disagreeable to Mr. 
Conkling, or as an endeavor to “ humiliate” or “insult” him in his 
own State. ‘ : 

Mr. Conkling can be conceded no higher place upon the strength 
of his speeches than on the character of his senatorial service. His 
speeches on the stump and in party conventions are more important 
than those which he has delivered in the Senate; yet only two or three 
of them are of the first rate, and they no more suffice to give him a 
place among the great men of the United States than the production 
of a much greater number of the same sort is sufficient to confer that 
honor upon Colonel Robert Ingersoll for instance. Many of Mr. 
Conkling’s speeches manifest a great deal of strength and vigor, but 
it is the strength of force, unilluminated by intelligence. Any strongly 
passionate man, without any of Mr. Conkling’s pretensions, might 
have made most of them. In a certain sense they are naked ; there 
is a noticeable dearth of the allusions, of the fulness, and of the 
analogies which clothe and adorn the expressions of a well stored 
mind, and they lack in a much greater degree the reflective and gen- 
eral character which marks the productions of a ripe or a growing man, 
In consequence they are not enduring ; they are suited only for an 
occasion ; and when that has passed away, their interest has gone 
also. Even for the occasion Mr. Conkling deals only with the super- 
ficial and personal aspects of his subject: there is nothing luminous 
in his speeches ; they will furnish no material for the historian ; and 
hence also they proved, even though they were eagerly perused in 
search of the evidence of greatness, the dreariest reading imaginable. 
The intellectual poverty which characterizes them is strikingly shown 
in the constant repetition of the same quotations and phrases. The 
few Latin quotations especially are made to do hard service ; and if 
Mr. Conkling had more phrases he would be open to his own charge 
of being “a phrase-monger.” A striking instance of this occurs in 
the speech nominating General Grant at Chicago, — the passage in 
which General Grant is described as “great by the arduous greatness 
of things done” having been coined eight years before, Dec. 21, 1870, 
in replying to Mr.*"Sumner. When Mr. Conkling undertakes, how- 
ever, to remedy this meagreness of matter and style the result is dis- 
astrous. His allusions are the farthest fetched, his compounds of 
metaphors are often simply grotesque, and his rhetorical embellish- 
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ments, instead of appearing to be an exuberant natural outgrowth of 
his subject, remind one of the stuccoed ornamentations of an Italian 
villa of the most debased rococco period. 

Mr. Conkling’s claims to be considered a great lawyer are no better 
founded than the other pretensions which have been made for him. 
He entered political life too early, and he has been too deeply en- 
grossed in its details to have had time to drink deeply at the fountains 
of the law, or to have built up any considerable legal practice. The 
great legal firms of his State do not know him as an adversary, and 
so far as can be judged by an observer, the most of his retainers have 
been before committees, or in the offices at Washington, or in other 
cases where his political position was supposed to give him a special 
influence with the tribunal. In the Supreme Court of the United 
States it appears from the reports that Mr. Conkling has had, since 
1862, but six cases ;' while during the same period Mr. Edmunds, 
who like him is a lawyer in politics, has had nineteen, and Mr. Gar- 
field, whom we do not often think of as a lawyer at all, has had thir- 
teen. Of Mr. Conkling’s five cases, two were probably given to him 
because he was an influential politician, and without reference to his 
legal standing. The most important was Bailey v. R. R. Co., which 
was brought for the recovery of internal revenue taxes paid under 
protest, in which he appeared for the New York Central Railroad Co., 
the plaintiff. Mr. Conkling was bitterly criticised for appearing in 
the Circuit Court in this case before a judge appointed only two or 
three months before, as was alleged, at his instance ; and after having 
obtained judgment in the lower court his conduct of the case before 
the Supreme Court, where it was carried by the Government, brought 
down upon him much ridicule from members of the Supreme Court bar. 
He was very loud and confident in asserting that the judgment of the 
lower court was to be affirmed; but after the argument it appeared 
that he had failed to secure a single judge ; that the judgment of the 
lower court was unanimously reserved; and in the opinion of the 
Court one of Mr. Conkling’s main authorities was intimated to be an 
authority for the other side. After the decision, Mr. Conkling’s be- 
havior is described to have been quite outrageous and not consistent 
with the theory that he was a lawyer of experience; and his criticism 
of the judges appears to have been of the same sort which he lavishes 
upon delegates to a political convention who oppose him. . 

In the Court of Appeals of New York, it appears that Mr. 
Conkling has likewise had but five cases,? and two at least of these 

' These are Dexter v. Hall, 15 Wallace, 9; Bailey v. R. R. Company, 22 Wallace, 624; 
Stewart v. Sonneborn, VIII. Otto, 189; Zx parte R. R. Co., XI. Otto, 711 ; Stewart v. 
Platt, XI. Otto, 731 ; and South Carolina £x rel Douglass and Jackson R. Gaillard, County 
Treas., &c., which is not reported, the court being evenly divided. 


2 These are Terpenning v. Skinner, 29 N. Y. 505; People v. Roper, 35 N. Y. 629; Nor- 
ton v. Norton, 55 N. Y. 660, and /# ve Merriam, and People v. Dennison, not yet reported. 
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may be called political. The first, i# re Merriam, was one of an im- 
portant class of assessment cases in which he appeared for the City 
of New York. This cause was to have been argued by one of the 
leaders of the Bar, under whose directions an elaborate brief was 
prepared ; and when in consequence of his indisposition it became 
nécessary to procure other counsel, the brief was given to Mr. 
Conkling. His argument was described by a prominent lawyer 
who heard it as “very strong ;” but two others of the first rank are 
quoted as saying that the brief was fine, and that the portion of the 
argument not embraced in the brief was superfluous and gaseous. 
The second case, People v. Dennison, was a celebrated case against 
certain Canal contractors, in which Mr. Conkling was retained by 
the Attorney-General of New York, whose political relations with 
him have caused the retainer to be construed as an expression of the 
Attorney-General’s political gratitude. Mr. Conkling’s argument in 
that case can only be described as shocking rubbish. It is not men- 
tioned by any lawyer except as a laughing stock, and two of repute 
who heard it said to the writer that “if it had been anybody else 
but Conkling the Court would have stopped him after the first fifteen 
minutes.” The following extracts from a published stenographic 
report of this “argument” are commended to the attention of any 
who may doubt the impartiality of these judgments. They are the 
opening and closing sentences, with two others :— 


“This case, may it please your Honors, seems to belong to the irony of fate. 
. Itis a travesty in politics and in jurisprudence. Its chief public lesson was taught 
to his disciples by one who lived five centuries before Mary’s son walked under the 
palms of Palestine. China’s profound student of man saw as plainly as you see 
the vast difference between a loud outcry — that was his phrase —a loud outcry of 
promise and a genuine fulfilment. The instance before us is full of this differ- 
ence. 

“Eight years ago, in the press, in the public assembly, at the fireside, at the 
kneading troughs, a loud outcry went forth, a voice of many tongues sounded an 
alarum. The State, it was said, was a prey to the robber. It was declared that 
robbers had seized upon our vast and costly public works; that lax and venial 
practices had uncovered the canals to thieves, and that obscene birds had swooped 
down to the harvest to gorge themselves on every side with plunder and spoliation. 
There was too much truth in it... . 

“ This, so far, is the bright beginning and the bitter end of a halcyon and vocif- 
erous proceeding. . . . 

“It has been among the vicissitudes of this somewhat public litigation that the 
present law officer of the State has been buffeted with somewhat of lawlessness, 
and disregard both of truth and decorum. . . . 

“ But he [the present law officer of the State] has been made a mark for the 
arrow of many who have bended their bows at him. Yet so careful did he wish to 
be, that, exercising what I deem very bad judgment, as I must say, in his selection, 
he wanted to summon to his side some of his professional brethren, who might not 
only share with him the small modicum of responsibility that there might be, but 
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whose presence might defend him from the licentious and truthless insinuation that 
in some way or other he had been in sympathy with, or in lenity with the interests 
of, somebody concerned in this case. It was rather for this reason, and not in the 
presumptuous hope of being able materially to assist your Honors in understand- 
ing this case, that I came to his side, as I should have liked a professional brother 
to come to my side, had I been gibbeted for nothing at the cross-roads of public 
condemnation, in order that it might be fulfilled as should be spoken by somebody 
the prophet, that there is nothing so valuable, nothing so honest, nothing so void 
of offence in these times that it should not be dragged through the hurricane and 
the surfeit of mire and detestable accusation.” 





Two incidents of Mr. Conkling’s legal career remain to be con- 
sidered in disposing of the claims of his friends, that he is a great 
lawyer or a great man. The first, is his connection with the Phelps- 
Dodge affair in 1872. 

In reply to a speech of Senator Bayard’s last autumn, Mr. Conk- 
ling made a partial denial of any participation in the division of the 
plunder in this case, with which he is to be duly credited. It is how- 
ever the fact, that Mr. Conkling was in close communication with 
those between whom the plunder was divided, at the time the division 
was being made, that they were his intimate political friends, and 
that he was supposed'to have procured their offices for some of them. 
It has been positively stated, and widely believed also, that after the 
division of the plunder was made, Mr. Conkling received ten thou- 
sand dollars as counsel fee for his services to these gentlemen; and, 
up to this time, none of his denials have been made broad enough to 
cover the receipt of such a fee. Asa counsel fee, this would have been 
an exorbitant sum. It was moreover unnecessary, because if these 
gentlemen who were public officers needed counsel, the regular law 
officers of the Government were at hand to furnish it. If these gentle- 
men, however, paid such a fee as individuals, Mr. Conkling, while a 
United States senator, is in the position of receiving an extravagant 
fee for unnecessary service from political vassals, — which is essentially 
the same thing as saying that Mr. Conkling accepted a gratuity from 
those whose offices had been procured through his influence, or, as 
Senator Bayard put it, as saying that he participated with them in the 
division of their plunder. However Mr. Conkling’s connection with 
this transaction is described, it is a stain upon him. No man with a 
keen sense of professional honor, or with any sense of what was due 
to the position of a United States senator, would have any more taken 
such a fee than he would have grasped a bar of hot iron. 

The second, an instance which is sometimes mentioned to show 
that Mr. Conkling is a great lawyer and also a great man is the fact 
that President Grant is reported to have offered him the chief-justice- 
ship. His refusal of this offer was highly creditable; but so far from 
being a tribute to Mr. Conkling’s legal ability, the offer was avowedly 
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made as a reward for the campaign speech of 1872, at Cooper Union, 
which has been referred to; and its reception by the legal profession 
is best described in an anecdote which is related of a very distin- 
guished lawyer, who was asked at the time of the proposed appoint- 
ment if he supposed Senator Conkling would accept the chief- 
justiceship. He answered “ No;” and when asked for his reason said, 
“IT suppose for the same reason that I would not accept the mission 
to China, because I do not understand the Chinese language.” 


Reviewing thus the record which Mr. Conkling has himself made of 
his achievements during a long public career, it appears that as a states- 
man he has not dealt with the great questions of state-craft ; that as a 
lawyer his legal services have not been sought in great legal causes ; 
that as an orator he has only once or twice reached the level of Tom 
Corwin and Colonel Ingersoll ; that while his party leadership was 
least disputed, his party steadily lost ground; and that he has not 
written, or published, anything upon any subject. It may, of course, 
be true in spite of his record that Mr. Conkling is a great man, and 
that he does, as his friends say, possess great abilities. If so, he is 
unique; because, except the fact of success, his career does not offer as 
do the careers of other great men any of the evidences of greatness. 
It would be invidious to compare Mr. Conkling with Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Marshall, Webster, or the rest who are confessedly pre-eminent ; 
but it is not unjust to compare him with others called great who have 
held from the same State the same trust which he resigned. If we 
compare him with Rufus King, DeWitt Clinton, Gouverneur Morris, 
Marcy, Van Buren, Silas Wright, General Dix, and Mr. Seward, we 
find that it is perfectly easy to specify the public services which each 
of those men rendered, as well as to enumerate the evidences of the 
abilities or qualities which made their followers believe them great; 
that while they were alive their friends did in fact make such an 
enumeration, and that after their deaths, their biographers did like- 
wise. We find also that such an enumeration as has been made in 
their cases, cannot be made in Mr. Conkling’s case; that they have 
left certain evidences of their abilities behind them, and that Mr. 
Conkling has not left similar evidences behind him ; that their great 
services can be pointed out, while it is the simple fact that Mr. Conk- 
ling’s single substantial claim to the gratitude of his countrymen is 
the fact that he declined the chief-justiceship. 

In making this comparison also, Mr. Conkling’s intellectual meagre- 
ness is forced upon us anew. These men like most others of strong 
or full minds have been interested in extraneous matters, and they 
have displayed mental activity outside of their professions, Thus 
Rufus King was a philanthropist and an urbane, stately gentleman. 
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DeWitt Clinton had a taste for Natural History, and displayed in 
New York many of the qualities of a founder which recall Franklin’s 
earlier years in Philadelphia. Gouverneur Morris was in the best 
sense, a man of the world ; he spoke the languages, and had travelled 
much. About the life of Silas Wright there is a great and genuine 
simplicity, which makes it read like that of one of Plutarch’s men. 
Governor Dix had a pretty taste for the classics, and Governor Seward 
was full of fine enthusiasm for the eternal verities. Mr. Conkling has 
none of these qualities, and has done none of these things. He is not 
distinguished for simplicity, learning, or enthusiasm ; he is not a man 
of the world ; he knows no language but his own, and that only in 
such a way as to recall the remark made of his friend, our present min- 
ister to France, of whom it was said that “he was appointed to Paris 
instead of St. James because his mistakes in the use of the language 
would be less apparent in Paris.” Occasionally one of Mr. Conkling’s 
friends states that he has a profound knowledge of old English poetry, 
but the only evidence of this learning is a single quotation from the 
prologue to Sir Walter Ralegh’s “ Silent Lover ;” and unless there is 
some other proof it would be quite as appropriate to assert that he 
was a great sinologue because a few aphorisms of Confucius eke out 
his stock of quotations. 

As a matter of fact, he is intellectually sterile, socially vulgar, and 
morally obtuse. He has not betrayed a spark of the general intel- 
lectual activity which has marked these other men ; and it is the literal 
truth that outside of politics he has made absolutely no figure in any 
field which can be described in these pages. He is a man of force, 
strong will, and colossal egotism; of narrow mental horizon, definite, 
resolute purposes, and great indifference to whatever stands in the 
way of the accomplishment of them; of large sustaining power, and 
great fidelity to those willing to be his tools. Had he been carefully 
educated, or had he supplied that deficiency through his own exertions, 
had he disciplined his will, and could he have been supplied with a 
stock of purposes, he might have become a man something like 
Thomas H. Benton; but, as he is, he bears about the same relation 
to a great man or to a statesman that a fleece or a cotton ball bears 
to a completed garment: he is at best only a specimen of the raw 
material out of which a statesman might have been made. 

It remains to say after ail else has been said that for many years Mr. 
Conkling succeeded in holding a great position; but in so far as that 
success is not now seen to have rested on a misapprehension, it is ex- 
plicable by his connection with the spoils system, — into which there 
is not here space to enter, — and by the natural appearance of medi- 
ocrity ow the surface of public life, as part of the reaction from the con- 
vulsions of the Rebellion, — and that success is rather a reproach to 
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his contemporaries than a tribute to him. It is, however, parti 
to be regretted, because it has blinded the public to the true charac 
of his influence, and dazzled a class of young men who sought political 
life sincerely eager to play an honorable part, and who have had their 
careers warped by allowing themselves, because they were dazzled, to 
become his tools and apologists. It is lamentable that his influence 
should be misunderstood, because, except a certain stimulus to endeavor 
which comes from the contemplation of any kind of success, that in- 
fluence has been entirely bad. More than any other one man Mr. 
Conkling is responsible for the perfection of what is known as machine 
>| + politics ; that is, the control of party organizations by men holding State 
or National offices as the reward of party services, the loss of identity 
; between the party organizations and the voters comprising the party, 
and the consequent irresponsibility and shamelessness of the organi- 
zation. Under this system we have in New York, for instance, what 
is practically an irresponsible governing class, salaried however by the 
people, and untrammelled by honorable traditions. The tendency of 
this system is to eliminate principles. It lowers the tone of public life, 
makes political science the art of acquiring political power, but excludes 
all conception of the use of power when acquired. It may be judged by 
| its ripest fruit. The last New York legislature was the least adulter- 
ated product of the machine. The majority of its members were elect- 
ed as pronounced adherents of the machine, and taken all together the 
members of this legislature make up perhaps the most contemptible 
body of men ever gathered into a similar assembly. Their perform- 
ances after the resignation of Messrs. Conkling and Platt are too fresh 
to need mentioning, although it ought to be said that there can be no 
reasonable doubt but that if Guiteau’s bullet had done the work he 
intended, both these gentlemen would have been re-elected by this 
+I. same legislature. The election of Mr. Platt last winter is less recent, 
+]: but not less interesting or edifying. There was absolutely no reason 4 
why Mr. Platt should be chosen to be a United States senator, and 
> & there were many reasons why he should not be. But neither at nor 
y before his election was there a single serious word heard from the 
, members of the legislature about his fitness for the position, or about 
the fitness of any of the other candidates. The question of fitness 
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was omitted from consideration altogether. The election became an 
intrigue between individuals. The sole questions were of the rela- 
tions of the candidates to Messrs. Cornell, Conkling, and Arthur, and 
of these gentlemen to each other. The whole transaction was humil- 
‘iating. If this had been the golden time of the good Haroun Al 
Raschid, and if Mr. Platt had been a slave seeking preferment in the 
harem of the caliph, his election could not have been more the result 
of personal intrigue or have presented a more degrading spectacle. 
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Mr. Conkling has not, of course, created this state of things ; but 
he has identified himself with it, he has been foremost to defend it, 
and he has lent the whole of his influence to further it. When there 
has been a choice between the good and bad, he has chosen the bad. 
His politics have been personal. He has shed no light on the paths 
he has chosen. His utterances have not quickened our faith, rather 
lessened it. He has not, as did Webster and Clay and Sumner, 
kindled the zeal and ambition of the youth of his time to follow him 
in the service of a cause because it seemed to them worth serving. 
His influence has been selfish ; and if young men have followed him 
it was because he seemed to offer them fishes. and loaves, or because 
they thought that his way, was the way to get on. Mr. Conkling 
is still a political factor, and it is to be anticipated that in the State 
of New York he will, notwithstanding his record, his character, and 
his influence, again come to the surface of politics. If he comes 
chastened by expetience, he may perhaps redeem his career and do 
something to justify his friends ; but if he returns unchanged, it would 


be better that his life should not have been lived. 
FREDERICK W. WHITRIDGE. 
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